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ABSTRACT 


The present study was designed to investigate the small 
group behaviour of a group of boys classified as educable 
mentally retarded. Twelve boys classified as educable mentally 
retarded (EMR), and twelve boys from regular classes (Regular), 
aged 13-15 years, were randomly allocated to three groups. 
Group 1 consisted of all Regular boys, Group 2 consisted of all 
EMR ee and Group 3 was comprised of four EMR boys and four 
Regular boys. 

The major instrument used to evaluate small group 
behaviour was the Bales Interaction Process Analysis. The 
interaction was Paced for each group during six problem solving 
discussion sessions conducted at an outdoor education center 
over a five day period. Measurements of productive thinking, 
Syntactic maturity, sociometric status, behaviour, self-esteen, 
psychomotor performance, and adaptation to camp environment 
were also made. 

The environment created at the camp emphasised a non- 
directive style of leadership, an oral approach to instruction 
and decision making by the participants. 

A series of hypotheses predicted that the groups would 
differ in their ability to function effectively in small group 
problem solving situations, and that this ability would be 
related to sociometric status, self-esteem, behaviour ratings, 
and psychomotor performance. The only hypotheses supported 
were those predicting a negative correlation between maladaptive 


behaviour and the ability to function effectively in small 
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group problem solving situations. The value of these results is 
limited by the fact that the three groups may not have differed 
from each other, principally because the EMR boys in the study may 
not have been a representative sample of the EMR population. 
The groups did demonstrate relatively immature problem solving 
techniques and relatively high maladaptive behaviour scores. 
However, it is possible that these results may have been influenced 
by the novelty of the small group problem solving situation. Even 
allowing for the effects of the novelty of the situation,there 
appeared to be a need of assistance for the EMR to improve their 
interpersonal behaviour. 

The value of the small group as an instructional technique 
for the education of the EMR is not resolved by this study. 
Although the results are encouraging, further research is required 


to clarify the question. 
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CHAPTER 1 
THE PROBLEM 
BACKGROUND TO THE STUDY 


The traditional approach to education tended to place the child 
in a passive role in the educational process. But the application of 
classroom educational practices which emphasize student participation 
have been advocated quite extensively in recent literature (Johnson & 
Bany, 1970; Schmuck & Schmuck, 1971). This change in emphasis has been 
frequently identified as a distinction between a "child-centered" and a 
"teacher-centered" approach to education. The traditional approach 
emphasized the communication of objective knowledge, and the development 
of academic skills. The child-centered approach to learning places less 
emphasis on teacher instruction and the acquisition of specific informa- 
tion by students. Knowledge remains important, but its role has 
changed. The different emphasis on the role of knowledge, between a 
teacher-centered approach and a child-centered approach to education, 
may be related to what Biggs (1972) terms "content learning" and 
"process learning". Content learning relates to the subject matter, 
and process learning relates to what happens as a result of learning 
experiences. Biggs (1972) wrote: 

Process learning may involve a learning experience that 

changes the learner's whole way of looking at things, such as 
a change in his self-concept. Content is involved, but not 
for its own sake, the intent in process learning is to 

change the learner so that he is more able to cope 


effectively and autonomously with novel situations (p. 2). 
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McLeish, Matheson and Park (1973) expressed their opinions 
regarding a need for a change in educational practice by calling for a 
"Copernican revolution" in the classroom, involving both teachers and 
students. They advocated a program, which was problem oriented rather 
than solution oriented, which was tolerant of error, which was marked 
by non-directive and non-authoritarian teaching, which enabled the 
student to work at his own pace and pursue his own interests, and in 
which, to a large measure, the student was responsible for his own 
learning, but in which he discovered that freedom is inseparable from 
responsibility. The program outlined by McLeish, Matheson and Park 
(1973) would appear to lay emphasis far more on what Biggs (1972) 
called process learning rather than on content learning. The changes 
advocated appear to have important implications for the role of the 
teacher. As stated in the Report of the Commission on Educational 
Planning (Worth Report, 1972): 

The concept of the teacher holding forth at the front 

of the classroom has been dead for some time. The idea of 
a teacher who conveys information and answers is now dying. 
Technology is beginning to perform this data function quite 
admirably. Teachers are beginning to realize that their 
main job begins after the learner has processed the 
information (p. 197). 

One educational approach that appears to offer the type of 
educational environment suggested by those advocating a child-centered 
approach is the small group. The small group is by no means a new 
educational approach. Research into the productivity of the small 
group goes back into the nineteenth century. But recently, a revival 


of interest in the small group has occurred as a result of its 


application to the field of human relations training. 
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Hare (1962) and Kinnick (1972) differentiated between groups 
that are task oriented, such as those involved in the solution of 
publicly stated problems, and groups that focus on affective issues, 
such as self-awareness or inter-personal relations. 

Bales (1950) did not distinguish between task oriented and 
socio-emotionally oriented groups. Rather, he saw the two areas as 
being interrelated in such a way that all group members face simultaneous 
problems in the task and socio-emotional areas. Effective functioning 
in the group depends upon the successful resolution of both types of 
problems. If this is so, the value of the small group as an instructional 
technique would depend upon the ability of group members to cope 
successfully with the task problems, and the socio-emotional problems 
of small group functioning. 

The educable mentally retarded have frequently been reported as 
neglected at home, isolated in the regular classroom, rejected in the 
community (Telford & Sawrey, 1967) and failing in the work situation 
(Peckham, 1951). The cause of these problems has frequently been 
identified as poor socio-emotional adjustment, although the problem of 
separating cause from effect in these cases is generally recognized as 
difficult. In view of the reported difficulty in socio-emotional 
adjustment of the educable mentally retarded, an investigation of their 
ability to cope with the socio-emotional problems of small group 
functioning would appear warranted, if thislearning approach is to be 
recommended for them. 

Two other aspects of the behaviour of the educable mentally 


retarded are also relevant to the issue of the value of the small 
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group. The educable mentally retarded are frequently reported in the 
literature as retarded in language development, and unable to engage in 
divergent type thinking. However, Durrell (1958) noted that the 

language of retarded children is least retarded in the oral communication 
channel, and several authors (Rouse, 1965; Tisdall, 1962) found that, 
given favourable circumstances, the retarded are capable of a form of 
divergent thinking, namely, productive thinking. 

Productive thinking has been defined in various ways, but in 
general, the definitions refer to the ability to generate new or 
relevant ideas. The traditional classroom tends to emphasize the 
acquisition of factual information, and gives little scope for 
generating new ideas. Both Rouse (1965) and Tisdall (1962) emphasize 
the importance of providing an environment in which the opportunity is 
given for children to participate in exercises designed to cultivate 
productive thinking, if this skill is to be developed. 

The reports of the relative superiority of oral communication 
for the educable mentally retarded, and the possibility that their 
potential to engage in productive thinking is not utilized, suggests 
that the small group approach to instruction may be of benefit to the 
retarded, since the environment of the small group appears to be one 
which provides the opportunity for oral communication and productive 
thinking. Because of this, the small group may provide an educational 
environment offering an opportunity to improve the academic performance 
and socio-emotional adjustment of the educable mentally retarded. The 
less directive role advocated for the teacher would also appear to lend 


itself well to a small group approach to instruction. However, the 
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value of the small group as an educational approach for the educable 


mentally retarded has not as yet been demonstrated. 
STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The small group has been acclaimed as a successful approach to 
instruction and learning, but its value for the educable mentally 
retarded has not been thoroughly investigated. 

The problem, therefore, is to determine whether the educable 
mentally retarded can function effectively in small group problem 
solving situations. The present study was designed to examine how 
‘educable mentally retarded boys functioned in specially structured 
small groups. The groups were engaged in a variety of problem solving 
discussions which were held in an environment removed from the 


traditional classroom setting. 
PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


Behaviour in small groups has been related by Bales (1950) to 
two major problems: a) task related problems, and b) socio-emotional 
related problems. The major focus of the present study was to 
investigate the ability of the educable mentally retarded to cope with 
the task and socio-emotional problems of small group functioning. 

A second purpose of the study was to examine how the educable 
mentally retarded responded in problem solving discussion sessions, as 
a result of different types of learning experiences upon which the 
discussions were based. It was anticipated that measurements of the 


interaction occurring in groups would indicate if one type of learning 
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experience was more advantageous for them than another. 

A third purpose of the study was to investigate the relationship 
between language development and small group behaviour. It was 
anticipated that those with more mature language development would 
operate more effectively in small group problem solving situations than 
those with less mature language development. 

The questions of inappropriate behaviour, social status, self- 
esteem, and to a lesser extent, psychomotor performance, have been 
linked with the academic achievement of the educable mentally retarded 
(Ellis, 1963). A fourth purpose of the study was to investigate the 
relationship between these factors, and the ability to function 
effectively in the small group. Such information would be useful in 
determining if the value of small groups is limited by certain 
behavioural characteristics of the educable mentally retarded. 

The small group may provide an educational environment offering 
an opportunity for improved learning experiences for the educable 
mentally retarded, but the issue does not appear to have been 


investigated to any great extent. 


GENERAL RESEARCH QUESTIONS 


The present investigation was an attempt to explore the 
following basic questions which seem important in understanding the 
behaviour of the educable mentally retarded in small group problem 
solving situations: 

1.0 How do groups of varying composition compare on measures 

related to the ability to function effectively in small 


group problem solving situations? 
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2.0 Does the language maturity of an individual affect his 
ability to function effectively in small group problem 
solving situations? | 

3.0 Does the level of socio-emotional adjustment of the 
individual affect his ability to function effectively in 
small group problem solving situations? 

4.0 Are adaptive behaviour, self-esteem, social status and 
psychomotor performance, as defined in this study, related 
to the ability to function effectively in small group 
problem solving situations? 

These general research questions led to the formulation of a 

series of specific hypotheses. These hypotheses are presented in detail 
in Chapter 3, following a description of instruments and procedures 


selected to test the specific hypotheses. 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 


The high percentage of children of school age identified as 
educable mentally retarded is of educational and social concern. No 
effort should be spared to identify a learning environment which will 
provide improved opportunities for the development of these children. 
The application of the small group approach to education, as it was 
applied in this study, was an attempt to evaluate the potential of the 
small group approach to learning as an instructional technique for the 
educable mentally retarded. 

The question of the integration or segregation for Sageational 


purposes of the educable mentally retarded remains a contentious issue. 
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The present study was not intended as a comprehensive investigation of 
this issue. However, it did investigate, in a limited way, the effect 
of integration or segregation in the small group setting. 

The ability of the educable mentally retarded to engage in 
divergent thinking is in dispute. It has been claimed that lack of 
opportunity to engage in this style of thinking is partly to blame for 
demonstrated weakness in this ability. The present project was designed 


to encourage these abilities and to add useful data to the issue. 


Similarly, it was anticipated that a measure of syntactic maturity 
would be of value in determining if syntactic maturity was related to 
the ability of the educable mentally retarded to function effectively 


in small group interaction. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


For the purpose of the present study the major terms used are 
defined as follows: 
Small group. The small group is defined as: 


Any number of persons engaged in interaction with each 
other in a single face-to-face meeting or a series of such 
meetings, in which each member receives some impression or 
perception of each other member distinct enough so that he 
can, either at the time or in later questioning, give some 
reaction to each of the others as an individual person, 
even though it be only to recall that the other was present 
(Bales ,. t191504p'.1143). 


Educable mentally retarded. The educable mentally retarded 


(EMR) child is defined as: 


A child who, because of subnormal mental development, is 
unable to profit sufficiently from the program of the regular 
elementary school, but who is considered to have potentialities 
for development in three areas: (a) educability in academic 
subjects of the school at a minimum level, (b) educability 
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in social adjustment to a point where he can get along 
independently in the community, and (c) minimal occupational 
adequacies to such a degree that he can later support himself 
partially or totally at the adult level (Kirk, 1972, p. 164). 
Productive thinking. Productive thinking is defined as the 
origination or elaboration of ideas, relevant to the topic under 
discussion, as recorded by two observers trained to identify these two 


behaviours. 


Syntactic maturity. Syntactic maturity refers to the level of 
complexity of an individual's spoken language, as Repti by T-units 
in a solicited speech saenee 

T-units. T-units are defined as ". . .'minimal terminable 
units', since they would be minimal as to length, and each would be 
grammatically capable of being terminated with a capital letter and a 
period (Hunt:, 1965 5p. 21)”. 

Self-esteem. Self-esteem is defined as the evaluation which 
the individual makes and customarily maintains with regard to himself. 
It expresses an attitude of approval or disapproval and indicates the 
extent to which the individual believes himself capable, significant, 
successful and worthy as measured by Coopersmith's Self-Esteem 
Inventory (1967). 

Adaptive behaviour. Adaptive behaviour is defined in two ways: 

1. the ability to adapt to the particular demands of the 


learning environment as rated globally by the investigator's 


assistants, and termed, adaptation to the camp environment, 


and 
2. the reactions. to new situations, reactions to criticism, 


gelf-deprecation, and hesitation to express opinions publicly 
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as measured by Coopersmith's Behaviour Rating Form (1967). 


an individual is sought after by his peers as a partner in work 


situations as measured by a sociogram (Moreno, 1934). 


Additional terms. 


are very specific to the measurement instruments from which they are 


derived. 


The definitions of these terms are given in the section 


dealing with measurement instruments contained in Chapter 3. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 


The present study was limited by the following factors: 


te 


The boys selected in this project may not have been 
truly representative samples of EMR and Regular class 
children aged 13 - 15 years., 

the duration of the project may not have been suffici- 
ently long to allow for a complete adjustment to the 
small group approach to instruction used, or for an 
adequate sampling of interaction occurring in the 
small group problem solving sessions, and 

although every effort was made to control the external 
factors of the learning environment, it was not 
practicable to ensure that each group received 
identical "treatments" in this regard. The rigorous 
controls used in laboratory type experiments were not 
used in this study. Every effort was made to maintain 


a natural and non-threatening atmosphere. which 


Social status is defined as the degree to which 


A number of terms are used in the study that 
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sR 
was thought necessary if the EMR boys were to interact 


spontaneously. 


OVERVIEW OF THE STUDY 


Chapter 1 presents the background to the study and the statement 
of the problem to be investigated. The chapter continues by describing 
the purpose of the study, the major research questions to be 
investigated, and the expected significance of the study. The chapter 
concludes by identifying the limitations of the study, and with 
definitions of the major terms used. 

The second chapter reviews the literature related to the 
questions investigated in the study. In particular, literature on the 
small group and its role in education, the cognitive ability of the 
retarded, and the language ability of the retarded are reviewed. 

Chapter 3 contains the description of the selection and grouping 
of subjects, the specific hypotheses, the measurement instruments used 
in the study, the personnel associated with the project and the 
procedures used for collecting and analyzing the data. 

The fourth chapter reports the results of the analysis of data. 
Chapter 5 contains a summary of the study, a discussion of the findings 
of the study, and concludes with a statement as to the implications of 


the findings and suggestions for further research. 
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CHAPTER 2 
RELATED LITERATURE 
SMALL GROUP RESEARCH 


Golembiewski (1962) suggested that the small group concept 
has emerged as an object of study as a natural outgrowth of man's 
interest in social organization. He presented a challenging argu- 
ment that the group rather than the individual or "society" is the 
most relevant unit in social activity. 

Hare (1962) suggested that the ''small" in small group, 
refers to the opportunity for face to face interaction regardless of 
how many individuals comprise the group. The distinction is important 
for it places the emphasis on the interpersonal relationships rather 
than on a numerical value. 

The process by which a collection of individuals becomes a 
group is explained by Hare (1962), as relating to, a) the evolution 
of a set of goals and norms, b) the development of a role system, 
and c) the establishment of a network of affective ties. 

The essential element which appears to establish a collection 
of individuals as a group is that of interaction. Research into the 
functioning of small groups has depended to a great extent on the use 
of interaction analysis. The purpose of using an interaction analysis 
system is to reduce the degree of subjectivity involved in observation. 
The various interaction analysis formats available differ, as a result 
of the purpose for which they were constructed, and as a result of the 
authors philosophical bias. 
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The interaction analysis used in the present study was the 
Bales Interaction Process Analysis (IPA) (1950). The instrument is 
discussed in detail in Chapter 3. The format of the IPA was developed 
as a result of Bales' conception of the way small groups function 
during problem solving discussions. 

The problem solving sequence can be conceived as attempts by 
the group members to cope with problems relating to the task at hand, 
and problems relating to socio-emotional relations among group members. 
In a general way, the problem solving sequence occurs in three stages, 
beginning with questions, followed by attempted answers, and concluding 
with either positive or negative reactions to the attempted answers. 

More specifically, the sequence of events suggested by Bales 
(1950) is that the group faces ee related to the following 
operations: 

l. orientation to the task, 

2. evaluation of the task, 

3. possible solutions of the task, and 

4, group members exercising control over other members in 

suggesting possible solutions. 
Concurrent with these problems are the positive and negative socio- 
emotional reactions occurring in the group. As a result of efforts to 
resolve the task problems, tensions are created in the social relation- 
ships of group members, which may give rise to an increase in negative 
reactions. As these efforts are successful, the tensions are reduced 


and a rise in positive reactions among group members may occur. 
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Bales (1950) provided a scheme for the measurement of the 
degree to which these problems occur during discussion sessions. 

The procedures involved the calculation of indices based on the 
scores on the Interaction Process Analysis. The details are 
contained in Chapter 3. 

The Bales' theory of group functioning relates to the ability 
of group members to function effectively in the task area, and in the 
socio-emotional area of group problem solving. In view of the 
frequently reported difficulties experienced by the EMR in both 
problem solving and socio-emotional adjustment, the Bales Interaction 
Process Analysis appeared to have promise as an instrument suitable 
for the evaluation of the small group behaviour of the educable 
mentally retarded. No studies were found, however, which applied the 
Bales Interaction Process Analysis to the question of the small group 
behaviour of the retarded. 

The only study that appears relevant to the present invest- 
igation was reported by Bales (1950). The report gave an analysis of 
the interaction of a group of Grade IX boys involved in a problem 
solving discussion. Also reported were the analyses of interaction 
of a younger group and an adult group. All groups were presumably of 
normal intelligence. The level of task-related interaction and socio- 
emotional related interaction for Grade IX boys lay between that of 
the younger and older samples. On the basis of this finding, Bales 
suggested a progression with increase in age, in the ability of 
subjects to spend more time on task related interaction, and less time 


on socio-emotional related interaction. The use of Bales Interaction 
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15 
Process Analysis appeared to offer an opportunity to investigate the 
behaviour of the educable mentally retarded in small groups, in an 
effort to determine if the immature behaviour so frequently attributed 


to them could be verified by interaction analysis. 
GROUP PROCESSES IN THE CLASSROOM 


Group processes operating in the classroom have been extensively 
researched (Bany & Johnson, 1964; Bradford, 1960; Johnson & Bany, 1970; 
Schmuck & Schmuck, 1971). Their use as an aid to learning academic 
skills has been thoroughly reported by Delmonaco (1970). But the 
advantages of group instructional techniques may be more related to the 
field of socio-emotional development. Gray (1949) wrote: 

Experience shows very clearly that pupil development 

cannot always be achieved most effectively as the child 
works alone. Of great importance is the stimulus and 
added insight which results when he works co-operatively 
with others in achieving common goals (p. 23). 

Flanders (1960) has suggested that the use of groups is only of 
value for certain types of functions such as planning and evaluation. 
Blau and Scott (1963) reported that where groups were superior as a 
method of instruction the superiority was because: 

1. social interaction provides an error correcting 

mechanism, 

2. social interaction furnishes social support to 

individual members, and 

3. social interaction fosters competition for respect. 


However, they also suggested that this superiority may only hold true 


for undifferentiated groups, that is groups such as peer groups where 
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no organizational status differentiates group members. 

Burr, Harding and Jacobs (1950) also emphasized the role of 
social interaction as an important factor in the use of small groups: 

Through group work children not only get important 

work done, they also learn the meaning of shared roles 
of leadership, the responsibility inherent in freedom, 
the necessity of critical thinking in the solution of 
problems and the need for continuous evaluation, both 
of the products of group action and of the processes 
employed (p. 253). 

Schmuck and Schmuck (1971) attached great importance to the 
informal relationships developed in the classroom because of the 
influence these relationships have on the students" academic learning 
and socio-emotional development. 

Heathers (1965) suggested that grouping practices used in 
schools varied as a result of varying conceptions of school goals and 
the function of education. 

Bany and Johnson (1964) asserted that the almost universal 
educational practice of grouping according to achievement seriously 
affects a child's attitudes towards himself, towards others, towards 
learning and towards school. They stated their philosophical bias 
regarding the purpose of education in the following terms: 

Since some of the most urgent problems of our society 

involve human relations, delinquency and mental health, 
the time may come when we must decide whether we are pay- 
ing too high a price for academic learning. The classroom 
experience determines to a large degree how children 
relate to others and how they regard themselves (p. 92). 

The value of small groups as an instructional technique seems 
well established. The major focus of its use for instructional 


purposes in the future is less clear. There is evidence to support 


its value both as an aid to instruction in formal academic subjects, 
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and in the newer aspects of socio-emotional development. In both these 
aspects the retarded are frequently reported as in need of assistance. 
If the value of this approach for the educable mentally retarded could 
be established, the application of the technique in a more widespread 
and systematic manner would improve the quality of education for the 


educable mentally retarded in two important aspects of development. 
A SPECIAL CASE OF GROUPING--THE SEGREGATION-INTEGRATION ISSUE 


Special classes for the education of the mentally retarded 
have been established in a commendable effort on the part of school 
administrators to improve the educational opportunities of the 
retarded child. It has become all too apparent that regular classrooms, 
as they exist, and the teachers in charge of them, are ill-equipped to 
handle the many problems presented by the presence in the class of 
mentally retarded children. Originally, it was anticipated that by 
segregating these children into a special class, their educational 
problems could be more adequately handled. Regular classes, too, were 
expected to benefit, since the teacher would be no longer required to 
spend a disproportionate amount of time with the slowest group 
(Guskin & Spicker, 1968). 

But the results of early studies on the efficacy of special 
class placement were anything but encouraging to those who had antici- 
pated that the procedure would improve the educational opportunities 
of the retarded. In most reports it was suggested that the academic 
achievement of children in special classes was poorer than that of 


mentally retarded children remaining in regular classes. In contrast 
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their social adjustment was frequently found to be better (Stevens 
& Heber, 1964). 

More recent evaluation of these studies, however, suggests 
that the conclusions reached regarding academic achievement may not 
be valid. Several reports (Kirk, 1962; Quay, 1963; Guskin & Spicker, 
1968) have pointed out that many of these studies reveal serious 
methodological weaknesses, in particular, sample bias and inadequate 


control groups. 


Nevertheless, Quay (1963) concluded her review of the liter- 
ature by stating, ''Not a single study has demonstrated that special- 
class placement is more effective than regular class placement when 
the criterion of effectiveness is achievement (p. 672).'' But academic 
achievement is only one dimension of the problem. As Stanton and 
Cassidy (1964) emphasized, effectiveness must ultimately be answered 
by the question of, "Effectiveness for what purpose?" 

The notion of effectiveness is inextricably bound up with 
questions of age, sex, area of residence, type of work available and 
educational opportunities. Psychological criteria are of relevance 
only insofar as they reflect the competence of the individual to cope 
with the expectations of the society in which he lives. Thus a second, 
but by no means less important aspect of the efficacy studies is the 
question of the effect of placement on social adjustment. It appears 
that although special placement arrangements may provide those in need 
of special help with this opportunity, these arrangements frequently 
identify the individual as inferior to his peers. As a result, his 


self-esteem may suffer to such an extent that the benefits that might 
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have accrued from the special placement are diminished. If the 
arrangements also involve segregation from peers for any length of 
time the result may be to hamper his ability to function effectively 
in a community setting. 

Baldwin (1958) and Johnson (1950) have reported studies which 
investigated the social status of mentally handicapped children. Each 
Study found that the retarded tended to be isolated and rejected by 
normal children. Blatt (1958) compared the status of the mentally 
retarded in special classes with that of the mentally retarded in 
regular classes. He reported that those in regular classes appeared 
more emotionally stable and more socially mature than those in special 
Classes. Blatt concluded that the retarded must be given the oppor- 
tunity to participate with normal children in appropriate school 
activities if they are to develop appropriate social and emotional 
responses. 

The literature on the social and vocational adjustment of the 
retarded supports the views expressed regarding adjustment problems in 
the classroom. The literature on vocational adjustment of the retarded 
consistently identifies poor social adjustment as a cause of failure 
in the work setting. Peckham (1951) identified lack of acceptance of 
the retarded by non-retarded fellow workers as the single most 
important reason for failure on the job. Appell, Williams and Fishell 
(1962), Stern and Spiegal (1970) and Young (1958) all reported 
inadequate social behaviour such as lack of punctuality, general dis- 
regard for rules, unrealistic expectations and poor interpersonal 


relations as causes of failure. Dinger (1961) found that 70% of his 
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sample of working retardates did not belong to any socializing club, 
and suggested that those who did not integrate into the community were 
in danger of failing in their work situation. Barbee, Berry and 
Micek (1969) claimed that focussing solely on vocational training may 
only foster dependence. They recommended specific programs aimed at 
teaching socialization skills to aid in vocational and community 
adjustment. 

The present investigator suggests that the whole question of 
efficacy of special class placement has not been resolved, because key 
variables affecting the issue have not as yet been investigated 
sufficiently. Among these variables are the nature of the learning 
task, the composition of the group and the learning environment. 
Studies which simply compare two classroom groups are not likely to 
add any significant new data to the mass of information already 
accumulated on the question. There is a greater need for studies that 
investigate the conditions under which certain categories and groupings 
of children (such as the educable mentally retarded) achieve optimum 
success. From this point of view,perhaps neither the special classes 
nor the regular classes, as they operate at present, are best suited 
to the needs of the educable mentally retarded. It would seem 
advantageous to explore alternative methods of grouping the educable 
mentally retarded for learning and instruction in environments differing 
from those in regular and special classrooms. Such explorations might 
provide additional useful information on the integration-segregation 


issue. 


An investigation into the small group behaviour of the educable 
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mentally retarded should take into consideration performance in groups 
of varying composition. By arranging a group composed entirely of EMR 
boys, and another group composed of both EMR boys and non-retarded boys, 
information might be gained which could be used for comparison 
purposes. The inclusion of a third group composed of non-retarded boys 
only would enable an even more effective comparison to be made. The 
behaviour of the non-retarded group could be used as a standard against 


which the behaviours of the other groups could be compared. 
COGNITIVE ABILITIES 


In 1948 Goldstein described the retarded as incapable of 
logical thought and unable to make generalizations, or work with 
abstractions. Such opinions have been important in determining the 
nature of the education provided for the retarded. Where special 
provisions were made, these frequently took the form of a "watered 
down'' regular curriculum, or one stressing handicrafts. Where no 
special provisions were made, the expectations for the progress of the 
retarded were minimal. Blatt (1971) was of the opinion that such 
programs were a contributing cause of mental retardation. Recent 
reviews of the abilities of the retarded (Kirk, 1972; Cruickshank, 
1971) were not so pessimistic as was the review of Goldstein (1948). 
However, learning theory research has consistently reported the 
retarded as exhibiting "rigidity" in intellectual functioning. Kounin 
(1948) reported on experiments which indicated that normal children had 
a greater facility to transfer their response to obtain rewards than 


did retardates. Plenderleith (1956) demonstrated such deficiencies 
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did not hold true in certain discrimination tasks where reversals were 
required by subjects. This phenomenon was extensively investigated by 
Shepp and Turrisi (1966) who explained it in terms of intradimensional 
shifts and extradimensional shifts. Stevenson and Zigler (1957) 
concluded that rigidity was a function of the complexity of the 
problem. From a series of studies, Zigler (1966) argued that rigidity 
was a function of social deprivation rather than a factor of cognition. 
He further suggested that: 
. . . the high incidence of failure experienced by 
retardates generates a style of problem solving character- 
ized by outer-directedness. That is the retarded child 
comes to distrust his own solutions to problems and 
therefore seeks guides to action in the environment (p. 99). 
Of importance to the present study was Zigler's contention that the 
retarded child was not outer-directed simply because of a lower IQ, 
and his recommendation for greater independence training for the 
retarded to reduce their reliance on external environmental cues. He 
concluded by stating: 

The outer-directedness hypothesis suggests that dis- 

tractibility, rather than being an inherent character- 
istic of the retarded, actually reflects a style of 
problem-solving emanating from the particular experiential 
histories of these children (p. 103). 

Lippitt and Gold (1959) reported that the typical reactions of 
children who fail to learn was one of withdrawal or aggression. The 
interactions initiated by their subjects in group situations of failure 
were either passive - hostile or aggressive - assertive. 

Bovet (1970) and Reiss (1967) advocated the application of 


Piaget's theory of cognitive development to the education of the 


retarded. Both criticized education programs for the retarded which 
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23 
stressed rote learning on the grounds that the material must be under- 
stood before it can be effectively remembered. Repeated presentations 
of the same material could be achieved by presentation of the same 
material in different contexts rather than using one method of 
presentation associated with verbal rehearsal. They advocated a program 
to develop specific cognitive abilities. 

Smith (1967) compared the creative ability of retarded and non- 
retarded children. Although the non-retarded scored higher on verbal 
items, the groups scored equally well on non-verbal items. He cautioned 
against assuming that lack of creative abilities was related to intel- 
ligence alone and suggested that highly-structured rigid environments 
may inhibit creative thought. 

Rouse (1965) designed a program for EMR children to foster 
productive thinking abilities. The program ran for six weeks with a 
daily thirty minute session. Pre- and post-tests were administered 
using one test of verbal and one test of non-verbal creativity developed 
by Torrance. The experimental group scored significantly higher than 
control groups after treatment, but their level of attainment was still 
well below that of normal children of their own age. The author 
concluded that the intervention program had aided in fostering 
productive thinking among the retarded children. 

Tisdall (1962) compared EMR children in special classes with 
EMR children in regular classes on three verbal and three non-verbal 
tests of creativity. The special class children were given a program 
using the discovery method to teach inductive reasoning. Post-test 


results showed no significant differences on non-verbal measures, but 
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24 
did show significant differences on the verbal measures of verbal 
fluency, flexibility and originality. Unfortunately no pre-tests were 
administered, and as a result no firm conclusions on the value of the 
intervention can be reached. 

Delaney (1970) in an investigation of Guilford's (1956) model 
of the structure of the intellect using EMR subjects, obtained results 
which led him to conclude that the EMR subjects were capable of 
divergent thinking. He stated: 

The identification of divergent production abilities 

in the subnormal children points out that these children 
cannot be dismissed from consideration in areas of 
intellectual functioning assumed to be limited to individuals 
of normal and superior intelligence. It suggests an untapped 
area of mental functioning in subnormal children (p. 74). 

The two contrasting lines of research that have been reviewed 
above have been juxtaposed because of possible links between previous 
research which has demonstrated rigidity in the cognitive processes of 
the retarded and the type of teaching to which they have been subjected. 
The literature on the subject has produced several references to the 
fact that programs which do not provide opportunities for creativity 
and problem solving are unlikely to produce creative thinkers or 
problem solvers. A requirement for improved cognitive functioning may 
be to present appropriate tasks and devise appropriate learning 
environments. 

The learning environment of the present study was designed to 
encourage divergent or productive thinking among the pupils. Measure- 
ment of productive thinking abilities was made using an operational 


definition based upon the ability to originate or to elaborate ideas 


relevant to the topic under discussion as measured by trained observers. 
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The instrument is described in detail in Chapter 3. 

Bales (1950) suggested that manipulation of the composition of 
Pron eeand varying the problem the group faced, would affect the inter- 
action occurring in a small group. Bales (1950) provided several 
examples of the way in which profiles on the IPA varied as the comp- 
osition of the group varied. However, he gave no information on the 
way group interaction varied, as a result of variations of problem 
solving tasks. 

In view of the general poor school achievement level reported 
for EMR subjects, the present study varied the nature of the tasks to 
be performed to determine if different types of tasks would affect the 
small group behaviour of educable mentally retarded boys. If such 
variation did occur, evaluation of the IPA data would be evidence as 
to which type of task enabled EMR boys to function more effectively. 
Because of the impracticability of exercising rigorous experimental 
control in a study such as the present investigation, precise 
description of the way the tasks varied is not possible. The tasks 
certainly differed in terms of their physical requirements, but to what 
extent these obvious differences affected problem solving was not 
possible to say. However, some effort was made to choose four tasks 
which appeared to demand different degrees of intellectual involvement. 
It was assumed that the nature of the intellectual involvement required 
would be the essential factor in producing group variations in problem 


solving ability. Details of the tasks are provided in Appendix A. 
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LANGUAGE AND COMMUNICATION 


The process of problem solving in the group usually requires 
verbal communication among members. Using Bales' (1950) concepts of 
group functioning as a basis for discussion, it appears there is an 
advantage to an individual if he can communicate his ideas effectively, 
for in so doing he is more likely to as Ate other members of the 
group to his point of view. 

Very little research on communication in small groups has been 
carried out on educational sub-groups such as the EMR. However, if the 
evidence from research into school achievement and social adjustment of 
the mildly retarded is any criterion, the question of communication, in 
general, and inter-personal relations, in particular, is of critical 
importance. The EMR may be "trained" in correct responses, but the 
appropriate application of these responses in dynamic interaction is 
the ultimate goal of language programs. 

In this regard Spradlin (1967) suggests that the goal of 
language training of the retardate is to allow him to communicate with 
other persons. He suggests, therefore, that therapy programs must be 
based upon the language model of normal individuals communicating in 
natural situations. 

The communication process is defined as language events, both 
verbal and non-verbal, that are interpersonal. Language is defined as 
a symbolic code that represents thought--it includes sounds, symbols 
and grammatical patterns. 

The communication process is largely verbal but the non-verbal 


aspects of communication are only recently attracting attention from 
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2a 
researchers. Schiefelbusch (1963) stated: 

- + « non-speech communication behaviour, such as use of 

gestures and responses to speech and gestures, very likely 

play an important role in the communication of mentally 

retarded children (p. 33). 
However, Spradlin (1963) was unable to report oneuetidy that investi- 
gated the non-verbal communication behaviour of the mentally retarded. 
The concept of communication occurring by gestures and expressions is 
central to Zigler's (1961) view of the retarded as being "outer- 
directed", But by far the most important aspect of the communication 
process is verbal behaviour. 

Language of the retarded has been consistently identified as 
inferior to that of normal children in both quality and quantity. A 
direct correlation exists between language ability and level of retard- 
ation. (The relationship is hardly a surprise since level of 
retardation is a function of the IQ score which in turn is heavily 
influenced by language ability.) In comparison with the language of 
normal children, specific deficits of the retarded are--restricted 
vocabulary, delayed speech, shorter sentences, inferior syntax and a 
greater reliance on the use of nouns (Spradlin, 1963). 

Schlanger (1967) identifies nine additional negative character- 
istics of the retarded which presumably affect language functioning: 

1. poor auditory memory, 

2. short attention span, 

3. linguistic ability deficient as demonstrated by poor 

grammar and minimal content, 

4, perseverance in oral expression, 


5. minimal creative or imaginative pursuits, 
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6. inability to transfer meanings, 

7. absence of self-criticism, 

8. poor evaluation and organization of perceptual clues, and 

9. frustration in communication activities leading to 

withdrawal and lowered thresholds of frustration. 

Many of these characteristics appear to be learned expressive 
communication behaviour. Such characteristics are of importance in 
interpersonal situations where the lack of expressive skills hampers 
the retarded individuals'ability to communicate effectively. Schlanger 
(1967) continued: 

The inappropriate social responses and self-stimulation 

(interpersonal and intrapersonal feedback) of the retardate 
are associated with his limited communicative skills. This 
linguistic deficiency serves additionally to stigmatize the 
mentally retarded and to strengthen the concept which 
typically relates inadequate speech and language use with 
mental retardation (p. 139). 

Valletutti (1971) suggested that speech patterns are of 
importance in developing social relationships because of the influence 
speech has upon the judgments made about people based upon their speech: 

Man develops implicit theories of human behaviour in 

order to rapidly evaluate others. Social intelligence is 
to a large extent measurable by how well behavioural 
stereotypes are incorporated into functional judgments of 
people. Rapid judgments are based on a variety of visual 
and auditory inputs which include speech... (p. 455). 

In discussing therapy Schlanger (1967) adopted a language com- 
munication model. The virtue of a communication model is that it 
recognizes the individual as both an initiator and receiver of communi- 
cations. As a result, attention is paid to the individual as a 


receiver of communications. In the interpersonal communication process 


a message received frequently suggests the appropriate response. If 
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29 
the individual fails to receive the message, or misinterprets the cues, 
he may respond inappropriately. The therapy program, of course, must 
ensure that the subject is taught an appropriate repertoire of 
behavioural responses to common social situations. Schlanger's 
suggestions may be of value to the EMR, particularly if it is demon- 
strated that they have difficulty in coping with the social-emotional 
problems of group behaviour. 

Two references were found regarding the language ability of the 
retarded which appear to be educationally significant and very relevant 
to the present study. Durrell (1958) reported as his major finding that 
"Listening comprehension was found to be the best channel for learning 
(p. 2).'' But the superiority of the listening channel is not likely to 
remain. Differential effects for various age groups are reported with 
the superiority of the auditory channel decreasing with age, but per- 
sisting up to the intermediate grades. Durrell (1958) reported that 
among primary grade children listening comprehension was consistently 
higher than would be expected from the mental ages of the children. 

"In skills of oral communication--listening and speaking--these 
children appear to be more competent than would be indicated by their 
mental ages (p. 31)." Drews (1967) reported similar findings. She 


stated: 


Relative to their other communication abilities, slow 
learners seemed to be best at talking .. . both reading 
and writing were well below their oral language develop- 
ment. Thus class discussion seemed to be particularly 
appropriate mode by which the slow learner could learn and 
could experience successful and meaningful participation 
in+school (p.! 169). 
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30 
Drews (1967) suggested that more time should be devoted in English 
classes to the use and interpretation of language, and that teachers 
must be educated to make effective use of the technique of free 
discussion. 

Drews (1967) attached particular importance to communication 
behaviour for slow learners. Her comments appear equally relevant to 
educable mentally retarded subjects. She wrote: 

Communication, . . . is intimately related to other 

areas of interpersonal relations. Communication behaviours 

can for this reason play a very prominent role in social 

acceptance ... It is generally true that those with an 

ability to convey feelings and ideas through language are 

more socially acceptable than those who cannot interact in 

these ways (p. 174). 
Other conclusions were that there was a more positive peer group 
attitude, a better self concept and more favourable teacher evaluation 
of pupils in homogeneous classes. Basing her evaluation on Maslow's 
(1954) hierarchy of needs, Drews (1967) said of the slow learning 
child in the homogeneous class: 

As he gains increased group acceptance and teacher 

acceptance and as he finds himself beginning to contribute 

much more actively in the classroom communication process, 

his sense of self-worth and competence increases. This 

in turn frees him more and more to establish lines of 

communication between himself and the outside world of 

people and ideas; in short he becomes free to learn (p. 172). 
Drews (1967) continued by advocating further studies to investigate 
communication patterns, especially as they reflect cognitive and 
personality development. In addition, she recommended studies to 
compare grouping practices and studies to investigate teaching methods 


and materials and their relationship to communication. Two of her 


recommendations are for research to be conducted in the areas of: 
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1. the characteristics of communication patterns in 

relation to thought processes. This might be done 
te between group comparisons . . . or by studying 
slow learners directly, and 

2. the nature of varying instructional materials and 

the role of the teacher. Do some materials and 
methods facilitate and others impede the develop- 
ment of the slow learner? Are there other ways of 
accelerating the development of language skills and 
concomitant emotional and cognitive development 
(pp. 174-175)? 

It was part of the purpose of the present study to investigate 
the relationships which Drews (1967) suggested existed, between com- 
munication and social status, self-esteem, productive thinking and the 
nature of the problem solving task. Also, as recommended by Drews 
(1967), the relationships were investigated during the free discussion, 
which was encouraged during the small group problem solving sessions. 

Spradlin (1963) agreed to the value of studying language in 


interpersonal settings: 


The study of the language of mentally defective and non- 
mentally defective persons in a variety of interpersonal 
settings promises to provide valuable information concerning 
the language behaviour of the mental defective and the effect 
of such behaviour on normal persons. Moreover, such studies 
could point up processes which tend to limit or facilitate 
language development in mentally defective persons (p. 551). 


He continued by speculating on the value of the effect of language 


training on processes discussed under the labels of thought, abstraction 


and higher mental processes. 
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Siegel (1963) investigated the verbal interaction between adult 
therapists and sub-normal children. The interactions were analysed for 
complexity and Siegel concluded from these results that the adult un- 
wittingly adjusted the complexity of their language behaviour to coincide 
with the language ability of the children. 

Rosenberg and Spradlin (1967) studied the effects of language 
ability on the communication process. They concluded from their results 
that there is a high positive correlation between language ability and 
the ability to communicate effectively. The present study was to have 
investigated this issue in some detail, but for technical reasons the 
evaluation of language ability during small group problem solving 
discussions had to be abandoned. However, the investigation was carried 
out using a sample of language obtained at a later date, although it is 
recognized that this language sample may be different in some important 
ways from language used during actual small group problem solving 
discussions. 

Tisdall (1962) and Semmel, Herzog and Jorgenson (1965) each 
conducted experiments to compare the learning environments for EMR 
children in regular classrooms with those in special classrooms. The 
authors concluded from their results that the educational environment 
of the two types of classes was different. The difference could not be 
readily detected when evaluations of broad general areas such as 
academic and social achievement were measured, but was revealed by 
study of specific processes such as verbal interaction. 

Jackson and Lahaderne (1970) investigated the inequalities of 


pupil-teacher contacts in elementary classrooms. They concluded by 
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noting that membership in a class did not ensure that class members were 
living and learning in the same environment, or sharing a common edu- 
cational experience. 

A study by Browne (1971) supported the previous findings. In 
discussing low ability reading groups in elementary school, she reported 
that these groups were subject to a greater amount of teacher criticism, 
were given work which was frequently too difficult for them, and made 
errors in the response called for by the teacher. The author attributed 
this latter finding, in part, to the fact that the type of response the 
low group was most frequently called upon to make exposed them to the 
possibility of making a greater number of incorrect responses. If this 
situation exists for other academic subjects as well, which is not 
improbable, the picture is one of continuous failure and frustration for 
the slower learners. 

In addition to the negative interactions received in the 
classroom, the EMR appear further handicapped by the nature of their 
home environments. The relationship between socio-economic status and 
intelligence and language was expressed by Valetutti (1971) thus: 

Whereas homes which provide superior linguistic models 

are more likely to produce children with superior linguistic 
development, and whereas a majority of the functionally 
retarded come from lower socio-economic backgrounds, the 
speech function of the mildly retarded may stem not only 


from intellectual factors but may also be a product of 
impoverished or restricted language models (p. 455). 


Lawton (1968) claimed that lower class language forms ". . . are 
in some important respects limited in range and control (p. 159)."" In 


the present study and in view of the previously reported difficulties 


the EMR have in socio-emotional adjustment and in classroom interaction, 
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it was decided to investigate the language ability of the retarded 
during interaction, to determine if there was any relationship between 
this ability, and the ability to function effectively in interpersonal 
communication. The measure adopted to assess language ability was that 
of syntactic maturity (Hunt, 1965). The procedure is outlined in 


Chapter 3. 
OUTDOOR EDUCATION SETTING 


Bales (1950) claimed that a person is more likely to partici- 
pate in group discussions if he is interested in, and has competence in, 
the topic under discussion. Gibson (1966) found great interest in out- 
door education among children in Alberta. Outdoor education learning 
experiences for the present study were chosen, based on an assumption 
that all participants would begin the activities with somewhat equal 
pre-learning experiences. Outdoor education activities have the added 
advantage of being conducted in a setting not traditionally associated 
with "school" or "learning". Because of this, it was possible to avoid 
certain negative attitudes toward "school" and "learning" often 
attributed to the EMR. In addition, it enabled the present investi- 
gator to remove the EMR boys from their usual special school placement, 
where they are,by virtue of this placement, identified as retarded. 


The assumption was that the removal would offset the detrimental effects 


of labelling (Farber, 1968). 


An outdoor education setting was chosen for this study as it 
seemed to offer the opportunity to provide the type of environment 


thought necessary to stimulate the participation of EMR boys. The 
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35 
active participation and cooperation of the EMR boys was essential if 


valid measures of their small group behaviour were to be obtained. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


Chapter 2 reviewed literature related to the small group and 
group processes in the classroom. Also reviewed was literature per- 
taining to the segregation-integration issue, cognitive abilities, and 
language and communication, especially as they relate to the educable 
mentally retarded. The review concluded with a discussion of outdoor 
education as a setting for research into the small group behaviour of 


the educable mentally retarded. 


The following chapter will describe the methods and procedures 
used in the study, the measurement instruments used in the study, and 
the methods used for the analysis of the data. The chapter also 
includes the specific hypotheses developed to answer the research 


questions posed in Chapter 1. 
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CHAPTER 3 


METHOD AND PROCEDURES 


This chapter discusses the selection and grouping of subjects, 
the measurement instruments used, the personnel associated with the 


project, and the procedures used for collecting and analysing the data. 


SUBJECTS 


Subjects were chosen from schools administered by the Edmonton 
Public School Board--twelve boys from a day school for the educable 
mentally retarded (EMR) and twelve boys from regular classes (Regular). 
The regular classes from which the boys were chosen were located in 
four Junior High schools--three boys were to have been selected from 
each school, but a last day withdrawal of one boy resulted in one 
school being represented by two boys and another being represented by 
four boys. Descriptive data are included in Table 1. (See Appendix B). 
Actual selection of the boys was left to the school. The 
following criteria were submitted to school principals to aid in 
selection: 
1. boys aged 13 - 15 years old, 
2. who expressed an interest in a camp project and 
volunteered to participate, 
3. who were free from any known serious emotional 
disorders which may have placed themselves or 
others in dangerous situations, and 
4. who were free from any speech impediment which 
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would prevent them from participating in group 
discussion. 
In addition boys from regular classes were: 

1. judged by the school as of average ability both 
academically and physically, 

2. matched for fathers' occupation with those selected 
from classes for the educable mentally retarded 
using the occupational class scale devised by 
Blishen (1958), and 

3. questioned to ascertain if they were familiar with 


the school for the educable mentally retarded. The 


procedure used was to administer to prospective 
subjects a twenty item test ostensibly to evaluate 
their knowledge of the City of Edmonton. The test 
is reported in Appendix C. Item fourteen asked where 
the school for the educable mentally retarded was 
located and what sort of a school it was. No subjects 
were able to answer these questions. All but one 
subject gave immediate replies that they had never 
heard of the school. Subsequent events at the camp, 
and at the follow-up interviews, were to confirm the 
impression, that the boys from the regular classes 
were not aware they were with boys from a school for 
the educable mentally retarded. 

The criteria for placement in a special class for the educable mentally 


retarded as issued by the Alberta Department of Education, Pupil 
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Personnel Services Branch, are: 
1. Demonstrable inability, because of mental retardation, 
to profit from the regular school program. Mental 
retardation refers to sub-average general intel- 
lectual functioning which originates during the 
developmental period and is associated with impair- 
ment in adaptive behaviour. 
2. An intellectual quotient in the range of 50 to 75 +5 
as measured on an individual intelligence test. 
Potential for eventual general academic achievement 
only between grade 3 to 7 level by age 16 (1970, p. 1). 
Following preliminary selection by the school, parents of boys 
were interviewed and the project outlined to them. Where permission for 
the boys to attend the five day camp was given, permission forms were 


signed and parents were given a copy of a form outlining the gear 


needed at the camp. Copies of these forms are contained in Appendix D. 


GROUPING 


Subjects were allocated to one of three groups. The procedure 
adopted for allocation was as follows: 
1. from the twelve boys from classes for the educable 
mentally retarded, four boys were randomly selected 
for Group 3, the remaining eight were allocated to 
Group 2, 
2. from the twelve boys from regular junior high school 
classes, four boys were randomly selected for Group 3, 
the remaining eight boys were allocated to Group l. 
This arrangement resulted in three groups as follows: a) Group l, 
eight boys, (Regular), b) Group 2, eight boys, (EMR) , and c) Group 3, 


four Regular boys, plus four EMR boys, (Mixed). 
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39 
For purposes of data analysis, data from Group 3 were analysed 
initially as one group, and then reanalysed to separate the Regular boys 
in Group 3 (labelled Group 3 Regular), from the EMR boys in Group 3 


(labelled Group 3 EMR). 
MEASUREMENT INSTRUMENTS 


Bales Interaction Process 
Analysis (IPA) 

Description. The instrument was devised after extensive trials 
with groups of college students. Bales (1950) analysed twenty-six 
other systems, and made twelve revisions, before he developed the 
present system. (A summary of Bales' comments on validity is to be 
found in Appendix E). 

In this system verbal and non-verbal behaviours are recorded in 
one of twelve categories (see Figure 1). The procedure for recording 
interaction is for trained recorders to note (using a number code) the 
source of the behaviour, to whom it is directed, and the category in 
which the behaviour is classified. 

The definition of a scoreable act, together with a comprehensive 
definition of categories, is provided for recorders (Bales, 1950). With 
trained recorders the system has proved very reliable, (far more 
reliable than would be assumed on initial contact with the scheme). 
Units of behaviour are recorded in sequence. The recordings are then 
tallied and can be summarized in table form (see Tables 2,3 and a 
Appendix F). From these tallies group profiles can be prepared which 


enable a ready comparison of the group with,a) other groups used in the 
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present study, and b) the normative data supplied by Bales (1950, 1970) 


for adult and Grade IX groups. Individual profiles can also be 
constructed to compare the interaction of individuals with that of the 
groups as a whole. 

The twelve categories constitute an organized system. Sections 


A and D reflect behaviour in the socio-emotional related areas. 


Sections B and C reflect behaviour in the task related areas. The first 


three categories, 1 - 3, (Section A), are regarded as being in the 
positive socio-emotional area, the final three categories, 10 - 12, 
(Section D), are regarded as being in the negative socio-emotional 
area. Categories 4 - 6, (Section B), reflect the answers attempted to 


the questions asked in categories 7 - 9, (Section C). 
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Fig. 1. Bales Interaction Process Analysis: The System of 


Categories Used in Observation and Their Major Relations 
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41 
In addition to the categories being grouped in triads, they are 
also arranged in complementary or opposing pairs. Categories 6 and 7 
focus on the problem of communication; categories 5 and 8 focus on 
problems of evaluation; categories 4 and 9 focus on problems of control 
over the situation; categories 3 and 10 are related to decision making 
in the group; categories 2 and 11 are related to tension reduction; and 


categories 1 and 12 focus on the issue of group solidarity. 


Interaction indices. Interaction recorded in these pairs of 
categories, or in groups of categories are used to derive the inter- 
action indices. The interaction indices are related to the ability of 
the group to function effectively on problems of interaction such as 
communication, evaluation, control over the situation, and control 
over other individuals in the group. According to the Bales' theory 
of group behaviour, difficulties that arise in interaction as a result 
of a group's inability to solve these problems will give rise to 
maladaptive behaviour. Theoretical formulations based on the Bales' 
theory of group behaviour were expressed by Bales (1950) as a series 
of hypotheses (see Appendix 6). 

The first of these hypotheses is concerned with the problem of 
communication among group members. Unless members are able to establish 
adequate communication with each other, the frustration and conflict 
generated will result in an increase in maladaptive behaviour. 

The frequency of behaviour in category 6 (gives information) may 
be taken as an index of the amount of interaction the group actually 


devotes to attempted solutions to the problems of communication about 
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42 
the task. The frequency of behaviour in category 7 (asks for information) 
may be taken as an index of the amount of interaction the group actually 
devotes to indicating to each other that problems of communication exist. 
It is assumed that a balance between asking for information and supply- 
ing information is desirable and that any imbalance indicates a 
breakdown in communication. The index of difficulty of communication 
(DC) may be expressed as a fraction using category numbers to represent 
the frequency of acts in that category. The index may be expressed 


thus: 


Index of difficulty —_ Category 7 
of communication (DC) Categories 7 + 6 


Values calculated are in the form of decimals. The higher the figure 
the greater the degree of difficulty of communication. The absolute 
value of the index has no meaning apart from comparison with some 
established norms, with the same group at another time, or with other 
groups. However, these comparisons can indicate relative differences 
in the difficulty of communication. The greater the figure the greater 
the difficulty of communication. 

The second of the Bales' hypotheses relates to the ability of 
group members to evaluate effectively the task. Unless members are 
ae to cooperate in evaluating the task, the frustration and conflict 
aroused will result in increased maladaptive behaviour. The index of 
difficulty of evaluation (DE), may be calculated in the same manner as 
the index of difficulty of communication, but using category 5 (gives 


opinion) and category 8 (asks opinion). It is assumed a balance 
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43 
between asking for opinion, and giving opinion exists. Any imbalance 
in this ratio would indicate a breakdown in evaluation. The index may 
be expressed thus: 


index of difficulty) \_ Category 8 
of evaluation (DE) Categories 8 + 5 


The third of the Bales' hypotheses relates to the ability of 
group members to offer suggestions that are likely to produce solutions 
to the problems associated with the task. Unless members are able to 
cooperate in suggesting solutions to the task problems, the conflict 
and frustration aroused will result in increased maladaptive behaviour. 

The index of difficulty of control over the situation (DCS), 
may be calculated, as were the previous indices, but using category 4 
(gives suggestion) and category 9 (asks for suggestion). It is 
assumed a balance between asking for suggestions and giving suggestions 
exists. Any imbalance in this ratio would indicate an increase in the 
difficulty of control over the situation. The index may be expressed 
thus: 


Index of difficulty of = Category 9 
control over the situation (DCS) Categories 9 +4 


The fourth of Bales' hypotheses relates to the question of how 
directive individuals become during the problem solving process. The 
more directive the attempts at problem solving become, the greater is 
-the likelihood of an increase in tension within the group, and with 
this, an increase in maladaptive behaviour. Of the three types of act- 


ivity in Section B, activity in category 4 (gives suggestion) is 
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44 
considered more directive than activity in category 5 (gives opinion) , 
which in turn is more directive than activity in category 6 (gives 
information). The index of directiveness of control (DiCo) is thus 
based on a preponderance of activity in category 5 (gives opinion) and 
category 4 (gives suggestion) , compared to activity in category 6 
(gives information). The index may be expressed thus: 


Index of directiveness _ Category 4 ae Category 5 
of control (DiCo) Categories 4+6 Categories 5+6 


Each of these four hypotheses contains a statement relating to 
the fact that failure to cope effectively with the group problems of 
communication, evaluation, control over the situation and directiveness 
of control, will result in an increase in maladaptive behaviour. The 
relationship between these four group problems and maladaptive 
behaviour is basic to the Bales’ theory of group functioning. 

The index of maladaptive behaviour (MB), is calculated from 
the frequencies of behaviour in the socio-emotional areas (Sections A 
and D). The greater the difficulty experienced by group members in 
communication, evaluation, control of the situation and directiveness 
of control, the greater will be the conflict and frustration aroused. 
This will lead to an increase in activity in the negative socio- 
emotional area (Section D), or a decrease in the positive socio- 
emotional area (Section A), or both of these. The result will be an 


increase in the value of the maladaptive behaviour index. The index 


may be expressed thus: 
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Index of maladaptive — Categories (10+11+1 2) 


behaviour (MB) Categories (10+11+12) + (1+2+3) 


The indices, difficulty of communication, difficulty of evalu- 
ation, difficulty of control over the situation and directiveness of 
control may be added together to give the overall index (O-A). The 
over-all index is a composite index designed to give an overall 


evaluation of the difficulty being experienced in group interaction. 


Individual indices. A second set of indices, the individual 
indices, attempt to express certain critical aspects of the position of 
an individual in the problem solving sequences. The indices describe 
certain relationships between communications addressed to a person and 
the communications which that person addresses to others. 

The first of these indices, the index of direct access to 
resources (CR), compares the number of questions asked of an individual 
with the total number of questions asked of all members of the group. 
In explanation Bales (1950) stated: 

Now, a particular person in a group may be asked 

questions for many different reasons--perhaps because he 
will not otherwise participate, or because he expresses 
himself so poorly that the rest of the group is forced 
to keep asking questions to determine what he means-~-but 
in many instances it would seem to be an indication that 
the given individual is regarded by others as having 


command of the resources needed in discussion (p. 165). 


The CR index is written: 


CR index = ice ate 
where ¢ = total number of acts in section C received by 
person i 
where GC = sum of all the acts in section C received by all 


the n individuals. 
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The third of these indices, the index of positive reactions 
(ADR) , refers to the type of socio-emotional responses generated by 
attempted answers given in section B. These answers may be interpreted 
as an attempt to exercise control over the group. This applies part- 
icularly to category 4 (gives suggestion) but to the other categories 
in this section also. This being the case there is value in deter- 
mining to what degree these attempts at control are answered by 
positive or negative reactions. The index answers the question: To 
what extent were the attempts of person i answered positively or 


negatively as compared to others in the group? The ADR index is 


written: 
a ico 
ADR index = ( B ) (ai + di) 

where bi = number of acts in section B initiated by person i 

B = sum of the acts in section B initiated by all n 
members 

ai = number of acts in section A received by person i 
di = number of acts in section D received by person i 


The second of the individual indices, the index of indirect 
access to resources (BR), answers the question: To what extent were the 
questions of person i answered, as compared to others in the group? 

The index uses the term "indirect" because person i obtains his 


information by asking questions of others in the group. The BR index 


is written: 
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fegbbig, 34) gu bi, ear atop 


BR index = ( bi + ci ) on) 


i} 


where bi = number of acts in section B received by person ph 


ci = number of acts in section C initiated by person i 


ow 
i] 


sum of the acts in section B initiated by all n 


members. 


The fourth of the individual indices, the generalized status 
index (GS), gives a composite view of the overall status of any group 
member in relation to other members of the group. It combines the 
scores of the previous three indices and averages that score. This 
index is written: 

CR + BR + ADR 

GS index = 3 

Each of the above four indices yields a figure between 0 and 
100. The greater the figure the greater is the extent to which that 


individual is represented as possessing the quality identified. 


Summary. The preceding sections have discussed the interaction 
and individual indices derived from the Bales Interaction Process 
Analysis (IPA). The maladaptive behaviour index is a measure derived 
from interaction recorded in the socio-emotional related sections 
(Sections A and D) of the Interaction Process Analysis. The index of 
positive reactions (ADR) is also derived from interaction in the socio- 
emotional related areas (Sections A and D). But for this index the 
only socio-emotional reactions used in the calculations, are those 


which are made after interaction occurring in Section B (attempted 
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48 
answers). The remaining indices are largely derived from interaction 
occurring in the task related areas (Sections B and C). The ten 
indices discussed are designed to give an evaluation of the task and 
socio-emotional behaviour of the group, and of individual members, 
during group problem solving discussions. 

Bales Social Psychological 
Directions 

Bales (1970) elaborated on his previous theories to include a 
personality description which he called the social psychological 
directions (SPD's). The descriptions are based on the frequency of 
acts received and acts initiated as measured by the Interaction Process 
Analysis (IPA). The method of calculation is described in detail by 
Bales (1970, pp. 94-99). The process is to compare the number of acts 
initiated and received by each individual against a range of scores in 
tables provided by Bales (1970). The comparisons are made for each 
category of the IPA and over all categories, to identify the directional 
indicators to be applied for each individual. 

The directions obtained by this procedure place an individual 
in three dimensional space on three orthogonal axes representing, a) a 
power axis, b) an affect axis, and c) a task performance axis. Each 
axis is designated by directional signs. Thus power is designated 
Up, Down (U,D); the affect axis is designated Positive, Negative (P,N) ; 
and the task axis is designated Backward, Forward (B,F). 

The resulting twenty-seven combinations may be conceived of as 


a 3 x 3 x 3 cube,each block of which represents a distinctive personality 
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role. These roles are described in detail by Bales (1970). The 
central position of this cube is the intersection of the three axes 
representing a neutral position, or role in the three-dimensional 


personality space (see Figure 2). 


Upward (U) 


Forward (F) 
Za 
Task Axis 


Negative (N) Positive (P) 


F Affect Axis 


ve Power Axis 


Backward (B) 
Downward (D) 


Fig. 2. Bales Description of the Axes of Three-Dimensional 


Group Space 


The three dimensional “group space" concept is directly 
related to the functional problems Bales considers fundamental in 
group behaviour. The Up-Down power axis is representative of the pro- 
blem of adapting to the external demands of the situation. The 


individual either tries to over-power the situation, or becomes 
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resigned and submissive to it. The Positive-Negative axis relates to 
the functional problems of integrating existing social-emotional 
concerns of group members into the present reality of the group 
situation. To act in a positive way is to assist integration, to act 
in a negative way is to encourage the disintegration of the existing 
social-emotional relationships in the group. The Forward-Backward axis 
relates to the functional problems of group behaviour. To operate in a 
forward direction is to aid in the completion of tasks facing the 
group. To operate in a backward direction is to act in a non- 
cooperative group manner, or toward individually formlated goals. 

In this system any individual in a group can be described as 
occupying a position in space as defined along three dimensions. The 
individual positions himself, as a result of his interactions during 


group problem solving. 


Productive Thinking (PT) 


The measurement of productive thinking in the present study was 
based on a system used by Tisdall (1962), to measure productive think- 
ing of educable mentally retarded children. An elaborate scheme for 
the evaluation of productive thinking during problem solving discussion 
sessions was not considered practicable. However, it was thought that 
some effort to check the relevance of the task related behaviour of 
the subjects should be made, to enable more useful comparisons between 


groups. Productive thinking was therefore operationally defined as 


thinking which demonstrated a) originality (PT1), or b) elaboration 


(PT2), as rated by trained observers. Originality (PT1) was 
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51 
defined as the initiation of ideas relevant to the topic under 
discussion. Elaboration was defined as the addition of ideas to a 
topic already introduced and classified as original. Neither the 
validity nor the reliability of the instrument was established. 
but the definitions are based on those devised by Torrance, (1960) 
for his research into the assessment of creative thinking abilities 
and which,he states, yielded satisfactory evidence of test-retest 


reliability, and validity. The combined total was termed fluency (PT3). 


Syntactic Maturity (SM) 


The measure of syntactic maturity in this study was described 
by Hunt (1965). Scores in the present investigation were obtained by 
determining the mean number of words per T-unit in a transcribed 
passage of an interview conducted approximately two weeks after the 
completion of the camp. A T-unit is defined as the minimal syntactic 
unit, that is the shortest possible grammatically complete meaningful 
utterance. Plans to obtain data from the actual problem solving 
discussions were abandoned because of the frequency with which inter- 
action consisted of several boys talking at the same time, and the 


consequent inability to follow the conversation using the video-tape. 


Wechsler Intelligence Scale 


for Children (WISC) 


The WISC (Wechsler, 1949) is an individual test of intelligence 
providing a verbal, a non-verbal and a combined (full scale) measure 


of intelligence and is frequently used in the evaluation of the 
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intelligence of the educable mentally retarded. 


Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale (V) 

The Vineland Social Maturity Scale (Doll, 1935) is a scale 
designed to assess social maturity. The items of the scale are 
arranged in order of increasing difficulty and represent progressive 
maturation in self-help, self-direction, locomotion, occupation, 
communication and social relations. The maturation in social inde- 
pendence may be taken as a measure of progressive development in 
social competence. The raw score for an individual, obtained from the 
scale, may be converted to a social age score. In the present study 


parents served as informants for this test. 


Behaviour Rating Scale (BR 


The Behaviour Rating Scale (Coopersmith, 1967) consists of 
thirteen items which are rated on a five-point scale. The items refer 
to behaviours such as the child's reactions to failure, self-confidence 
in new situations, sociability with peers and the need for encourage- 
ment and reassurance. The behaviours are assumed to be an external 
manifestation of the individual's self-esteem. Home room teachers (BR1) 


and camp counsellers (BR2) served as informants for the behaviour 


rating scale. A sample of the test is included in Appendix H. 


Self-Esteem Inventor SE 


The Self-Esteem Inventory (Coopersmith, 1967) employs fifty 
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oD 
items concerned with the attitude of the subject to peers, parents, 
school and personal interests. The boys served as their own informants. 
Particular care was taken to ensure that items were understood by EMR 


subjects. A sample of the test is included in Appendix I. 


Sociogram (SS) 


The sociogram (Moreno, 1934) is a technique for studying the 
social relationships in groups. In the present study data for the 
compilation of the sociogram were obtained from the home rooms of 
subjects. Class members were instructed to choose three, from among 
their classmates, with whom they would like to be teamed to participate 
in any project that they would enjoy. Two scores were derived from 
these data in the following manner: 

1. scores were weighted by allotting 3 points to 

first choices, 2 points to second choices and 1 
point to third choices; total points for each 
individual were then summed and expressed as a 
percentage of the possible score that individual 
could have obtained in his home room (SS1), and 

2. because the class sizes in the home rooms ranged 

from eight to twenty-four, a second score was 
derived using a method suggested by Evans (1962). 
The score was derived by counting the unweighted 


choices and dividing by n-l (SS2). 


(The same procedures were applied to derive scores (SS3,SS4) 


from a sociogram administered at the conclusion of the camp). 
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Psychomotor Performance (PP) 


A measure of psychomotor performance was included because of 
references (O'Donnell, 1969) to a relationship between physical skill 
and social status. The experimenter demonstrated the operation of an 
electronic rotary pursuit apparatus. The boys were then given a short 
practice on the apparatus. Following the practice, all boys were given 
a test run of one minute in a clockwise direction, followed by one 
minute in a counter-clockwise direction, using the preferred hand. The 
two minute test run was measured using a hidden timer, to give a 
measure of time-on-target, which was labelled "actual psychomotor 


performance" (PP). 


Adaptation To Camp Environment (AB) 


Three counsellors (two female, one male) who had been respons- 
ible for the majority of activities conducted outside test activities, 
and who had not been attached to any one group in particular, were 
instructed to rank the twenty-four boys on adaptation to the camp 
environment, which was defined as how well the boys had adapted to the 
special demands and conditions of the camp. In addition to rank 
ordering of boys, the counsellors were asked to grade the boys using a 
5-point scale: 5 points = excellent; 4 points = very good; 3 points = 
good; 2 points = fair; 1 point = poor. This procedure gave two scores 


for adaptation to the camp environment, a ranked score (AB1), and a 


scaled score (AB2). 
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STAFF PERSONNEL 


The three group leaders used in the study were experienced in 
acting as group leaders in small groups. Two of the three work full- 
time in the area of leadership development. All were experienced in 
leading boys' groups in outdoor education. They each held, or were 
working on, a Masters degree. 

Four camp counsellors were obtained from undergraduate students 
in education or recreation. All but one of these counsellors had taken 
courses in special education. One additional counsellor was a graduate 
student in special education and a former teacher of high school 
biology. 

The two recorders used to record the Interaction Process Analysis 
had received one hundred hours of training in the use of the system. 
Reliability trials conducted during training and on selected sections 
of the data obtained at the camp gave average reliability scores of .8. 

The recorders used to rate productive thinking underwent approx- 
imately ten hours of practice using transcripts and informal and formal 
group discussions as the basis for recording. Data recorded during 
problem solving sessions was checked if necessary by replaying a 


video-tape of the session. Reliability obtained was in excess of .9 


for all sessions. 


PROCEDURE 


Pre-Tests 


The following test scores were obtained for all boys selected 
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56 
as subjects, a) WISC, b) Vineland social maturity, c) Coopersmith self- 
esteem, d) Coopersmith behaviour rating, and e) a sociogram. These 


scores were obtained prior to the camp. 


Camp Arrangements 


The boys were transported to the Alberta Outdoor Education 
Centre twenty-three miles north of Hinton, Alberta, for a five-day 
camp. On arrival each group of boys was allocated to a separate cabin 
along with a group leader and two counsellers. The purpose of the camp 
experience was to provide an environment which was assumed to be diff- 
erent from that of the classroom, especially in relation to the style of 


leadership, method of instruction, and opportunities for decision making. 


Test Routine 


Test routine for the duration of the camp revolved around the 
timetable for the four activities and the six problem solving discussion 
sessions. 

The four activities were: 

iy sartour of the pulp mint, 

2. construction of a nature observation blind, 

3. a day-long hike, and 

4. a nature-observation walk. 

The six problem solving discussion sessions were based on the 
four activities. Each of the three groups had an opportunity to: 

1... plan*a iday- Fong hike, 


2. evaluate the day-long hike, 
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3. discuss the merits of closing down the pulp mill, 

4. identify objects of, and report on, the local ecology, 

5. plan the construction of a nature observation blind, and 

6. evaluate the construction of a nature observation blind. 

The order of presentation of activities could not be random 
ized because of timetable limitations. Order was therefore based on 
the assumption that Group 2 (EMR) would benefit most by planning a 
hike as their first problem solving discussion session. This 
assumption was based on a further assumption that although highly 
motivating, this activity required less abstract reasoning than any 
other activity planned. It would therefore be more likely to stimulate 
discussion among the EMR boys, than any other activity. 

Discussion sessions were presented to all groups by the present 
investigator or a camp counsellor in the form of problems to be solved. 
Details of timetable arrangements are outlined in Appendix J, 

Each group also underwent a trial run of the discussion 
procedure. The purpose of this trial run was: 

1. to familiarize the boys with the discussion 

approach to be used, 

2. to expose them to the recorders, both human and 

mechanical, that were located around the room, and 

3. to give the recording team an opportunity to 

familiarize themselves with the acoustics and 
seating arrangements of subjects, and to test the 
video-tape equipment under actual conditions. 


The discussion topic for the trial run related to planning the 
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way in which cabins were to be controlled and administered. Rules of 
conduct and procedures were left to the decision of the group, the 
group leader being counted as just one group member. (In fact group 
leaders were prepared to exercise a veto on any decisions made but this 
was not found to be necessary--at least during the discussion session. 
Later, leaders did exercise some measure of veto, but in general 
effective control was exercised by the group itself.) 

Recording was conducted in a lounge of the camp lodge. The 
boys and leaders were seated in a circle in lounge chairs. A micro- 
phone was suspended over a coffee table located in the centre of the 
group. The video-tape camera was located high above, and behind the 
group leader. Recording equipment was located behind a stone dividing 
wall. Four adults sat ten feet outside the group to record the inter- 
action using either the Bales Interaction Process Analysis, or 
productive thinking scales. 

Topics were introduced by the experimenter or an assistant. 
Introduction consisted of a few remarks to introduce the topic and pose 
the problems or issues. After the brief introduction, the group was 
left to itself and recording proceeded until the group leader indicated 
the session was over. This was usually after about thirty minutes 
although one session for Group l (Regular), was much shorter and one 
session for Group 2 (EMR) was of longer duration. The boys spent the 
majority of their day engaged in the specified activities, or in the lounge 
engaged in discussion. Available free time was spent under the direction 


of counséllors in traditional camp activities, including canoeing and 


camp crafts. 
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It should be noted that there was an emphasis at all times on 
allowing the boys to determine their own course of action through 
group discussion and group consensus. Group leaders and camp 
counsellors had been instructed to be as non-directive as possible, 
exercising a veto in the interests of safety only. During free time 
no programs were specifically pre-arranged--it was the responsibility 
of group members to devise their own program. Adults gave assistance 
and guidance only as required. Adults present were not aware of the 
composition of the groups, nor of the fact that twelve of the group were 
from classes for the EMR. The group leaders and camp counsellors had 


been instructed not to discuss the boys among themselves at any time. 
Post-Tests 


On the morning of the fifth and final day, the final battery of 
tests was administered. The tests were, the sociogram (SS), the 
Coopersmith Behaviour Rating Scale (BR ), psychomotor performance (PP), 


and the rating of adaptation to the camp environment (AB). 


Return Arrangements 


Following the completion of the tests, the boys were trans- 
ported back to Edmonton and deposited at pre-arranged points where they 


were met by parents. 


Follow-up Interview 


The video-taping of discussion sessions was to serve several 


purposes. Firstly, it was to enable recorders to check their recordings 
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60 
should unforseen circumstances interfere with direct recording of 
proceedings, or if reliability checks indicated low between-rater 
reliabilities. The recorders of the productive thinking scale did use 
the replay equipment for this purpose on a number of occasions. 
Secondly, the video-tapes were to be used to obtain transcripts of all 
verbal interaction occurring in the discussion session. This proved to 
be impracticable, partly because of the quality of the sound, and 
partly because of the large amounts of simultaneous dialogue and 
collective talking and shouting. In addition, much of the interaction 
consisted of single word interjections or exclamations. In view of 
these problems, it was decided to abandon the attempt to obtain 
transcripts from the video-tape. Instead, the experimenter interviewed 
each boy in the second week following the camp. The interview was 
ostensibly to obtain individual reactions to the camp and suggestions 
for improvement. The interview was taped. From the tape, transcripts 
were obtained which were analysed according to Hunt (1965) to give 
measures of syntactic maturity. 

Each interview covered similar material-- (What did you enjoy 
most? What could we do to improve the camp? How did you get along 
with your fellow campers?)--but as far as possible boys were allowed to 
talk without direction or interruption. The interviews proved exceed- 
ingly valuable as a means of gathering information regarding the 
overall attitude of boys towards the camp. Details of material covered 


in these interviews is included in Appendix K. 
When the video-tapes of the group discussions at the camp were 


viewed, and it was decided they were not suitable to use for the 
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61 
measurement of syntactic maturity, the original hypotheses relating 
to syntactic maturity were abandoned. They were replaced’ by hypotheses 
‘concerned with the relationship between syntactic maturity, and 


measures of productive thinking and the measures of the Interaction 


Process Analysis. 
HYPOTHESES 


The research questions posed in Chapter 1 are broad general 
questions, relating to the behaviour of the educable mentally retarded 
in small group problem solving situations. The following hypotheses 
were developed with the intention of obtaining specific information on 
the small group behaviour of the EMR, which could be used to answer 
the general research questions. The hypotheses are arranged in four 
groups or sets corresponding to the four research questions in 
Chapter l. 

1. The first set of hypotheses deal with the expected differences 
between groups on the measures of productive thinking, syntactic 
maturity, and the Bales IPA indices. 

1.1 For all-session data it was expected that: 

1.11 for all the IPA indices significant differences would 
be found for the between group comparisons, 

1.12 for the productive thinking measures significant dif- 
ferences would be found for the between group 
comparisons, 

1.13 for the syntactic maturity measures significant dif- 


ferences would be found for the between group comparisons, 
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1.2 For the session data it was expected that: 

1.21 for all the IPA indices significant differences would 
be found for the between group comparisons, 

1.22 for the productive thinking measures significant 
differences would be found for the between group 
comparisons, and 

1.23 for the syntactic maturity measures significant 
differences would be found for the between group 
comparisons. 

2. The second set of hypotheses deal with the expected relationship 
between the level of syntactic maturity (SM), and those measures 
predicted as related to effective functioning in the small group. 
2.1 It was expected that a significant positive correlation 

would exist between the measure of syntactic maturity (SM) 

and: 

2.11 the Bales' individual indices (CR, BR, ADR, GS), 

2.12 productive thinking scores (PT1, PT2, PT3), 

2.13 sociometric status (SS1, SS2, SS3, SS4), 

2.14 adaptation to the camp environment (AB1, AB2), 

2.15 behaviour ratings (BRl, BR2), and 

2.16 self-esteem (SE). 

2.2 It was expected that a significant negative correlation would 
exist between the measure of syntactic maturity (SM) and: 

2.21 the Bales' indices of interaction (DC, DE, DCS, DiCo, O-A). 

3. The third set of hypotheses, deal with the expected relationship 


between the index of maladaptive behaviour (MB) and those measures 
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predicted as related to effective functioning in the small group. 
3.1 It was expected that a significant negative correlation 

would exist between the index of maladaptive behaviour (MB) 
and: 
3.11 the Bales' individual indices (CR, BR, ADR, GS), 
3.12 productive thinking measures (PT1, PT2, PT3), 
3.13 syntactic maturity (SM), 
3.14 sociometric status (SS1, SS2, SS3, SS4), 
3.15 adaptation to the camp environment (ABl, AB2), 
3.16 behaviour rating (BR1, BR2), and 
3.17 psychomotor performance (PP), 
3.2 It was expected that a significant positive correlation would 
exist between the index of maladaptive behaviour and: 
3.21 the Bales' indices of interaction (DC, DE, DCS, DiCo, 
O-A). 

4. The fourth set of hypotheses deal with the expected relationship 
between adaptation to the camp environment, self-esteem, social 
status, and psychomotor performance, and those measures 
related to effective functioning in the small group. 

4.1 It was expected that a significant positive correlation would 
exist between the measures of adaptation to the camp environment 
(AB1 and AB2) and: 
4.11 the Bales' individual indices (CR, BR, ADR, GS), and 
4.12 the productive thinking. scores (PIl, PI2, PT3). 

4.2 It was expected that a significant positive correlation would 


exist between the measure of self-esteem (SE) and: 
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4.21 the Bales' individual indices (CR, BR, ADR, GS), and 
4.22 the productive thinking scores (PT1, PT2, PT3). 

4.3 It was expected that a significant positive correlation would 
exist between the measures of sociometric status (SS1, SS2, 
SS3, SS4) and: 
4.31 the Bales' individual indices (CR, BR, ADR, GS), and 
4.32 the productive thinking scores (PT1, PT2, PT3). 

4.4 It was expected that a significant positive correlation would 
exist between the measure of psychomotor performance (PP) and: 
4.41 the Bales' individual indices (CR, BR, ADR, GS), and 


4.42 the productive thinking scores (PI1, PT2, PT3). 
ANALYSIS OF DATA 


The analysis of data for the present study was primarily 
carried out using statistical procedures to identify significant 
differences between groups, or to identify significant correlations 
between variables. In addition groups were compared using descriptive 
data derived from the IPA. Comparisons of the IPA performance of groups 


in the present study were also carried out with normative data reported 


by Bales (1950, 1970). 


Bales Interaction Process Analysis 


The body of data collected, as recommended by Bales (1950), was 


analysed by computer program. 
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Description. The program summarizes observations of small group 
interactions using Bales' observer scoring techniques for each session 
and over all sessions. Frequencies are tabulated for the number of 
acts initiated and received by each person in each of Bales' categories, 
for the number of acts directed to each person by each person, and for 
the number of times each act follows each act. This last table is 
only available for the over-all sessions case. The inter-person space 
is plotted based on the simple difference method. 

In addition, interaction indices and individual indices for 
each subject, for each group, for each session, and over all sessions, 


can be calculated. 


Analysis of Variance 


A total number of twenty-six measures were obtained for 
purposes of group comparison. These twenty-six measures were composed 
of, a) the descriptive data obtained before and after the camp, b) 
measures of productive thinking, and c) Bales' indices. The pro- 
ductive thinking and Bales' indices measures were obtained for each of 
the problem solving discussion sessions. These data are referred to 
as session data. The combination of data for all sessions is referred 
to as all-session data. 

To compare the three groups a one-way analysis of variance was 
calculated for the twenty-six variables, including the all-session 
data from productive thinking and Bales' indices measures. 


By dividing Group 3 (Mixed) into its two sub-groups, Group 3 
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(EMR) and Group 3 (Regular), four groups for comparison purposes were 
obtained. To compare the four groups, a one-way analysis of variance 
was calculated for the twenty-six variables, including the all-session 
data from the productive thinking and Bales' indices measures. 

For the session data on the productive thinking and Bales' 
indices measures, a two-way analysis of variance was calculated. 

Data from the two-way analysis of variance were analysed 
further, by an analysis of variance test of the group means for each 
session (Winer, 1971, p. 518). 

Only the three-group comparison of the analysis of variance 
test of the group means for each session was made, because the four- 
group comparison would give n's of only four for Groups 3 (Regular) 
and 3 (EMR), which are too small for this statistical analysis. For 
similar reasons only the scores for three variables were computed. 

The Over-all index was chosen as it represented a composite of four 
indices related to the ability of individuals to function in group 
situations. Analysis of the individual indices was not practical, since 
the frequencies of certain category scores was so low as to make the 
individual session scores somewhat less valid than was desirable. As 

an example, for problem solving discussion topic one, category 9 (asks 
suggestion) was not used by Group 1 (Regular), nor by Group 2 (EMR). 

For problem solving discussion topic two, category 8 (asks opinion) was 
not used by Group 1 (Regular) nor by Group 3 (Mixed). For problem 
solving discussion topic four, category 6 (asks information) was used 


only six times by Group 1 and once by Group 2. (See Tables 2,3 and 4 


Appendix F.) 
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Similarly, the composite productive thinking measure Fluency 
(PT3) , was chosen because the originality score (PII), in particular, 
was too small to be meaningful in a session-by-session comparison. 

Frequencies were high for the IPA categories on which the 
Maladaptive Behaviour index was calculated. It is in effect a composite 
score since it is derived from scores on six IPA categories. The three 
measures used in the three-group analysis of variance may therefore 
be regarded as composite scores representing task behaviour, affect 


behaviour and productive thinking. 


Significance: determination and levels. Where significant 


differences between group means were indicated by the analysis of 
variance calculations, the source of the differences was determined 
by a Scheffe Multiple Comparison of Means Test. 

The probability accepted as indicating a significant difference 


was the .05 level of significance. 


Correlation 


A Pearson's Product Moment Correlation Coefficient was calculated 
for all twenty-six variables included in the present study. This pro- 
cedure was adopted in an effort to determine, in broad general terms 
if, and where, significant relationships existed between the variables. 
The probability accepted as indicating a significant correlation 


between variables was the .05 level of significance. 
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Comparisons of IPA Profiles 


In addition to the comparison of groups based on the statistical 
analysis of data, evaluation of the small group behaviour of the 
educable mentally retarded was made, based on the Interaction Process 
Analysis profiles for each of the three groups in the present study. 
These profiles were compared in the following manner: 

1. with each other, 

2. with IPA norms provided by Bales (1970) which were 

derived from data from twenty-one studies, 

3. with an IPA profile of an adult group (Bales, 1950), and 

4, with an IPA profile of a group of Grade IX boys (Bales, 

1950). (Although it is not stated, it is assumed that 
the IPA data supplied by Bales (1950) are based on 


intellectually normal subjects.) 


Social Psychological Directions 


Evaluation of the small group behaviour of the educable 
mentally retarded was also made using the data of the social psycholog- 
ical directions, (from the Bales IPA). Directions were calculated. 
for each individual. Comparisons were then made of the distribution 
of the various role types among individuals ene following manner: 

1. comparisons of role types among the three groups, and 

2. comparison of role types between the EMR boys and the 


non-retarded boys. 
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Reliability Procedures 


Reliability of the recorders for the Bales Interaction Process 
Analysis was established during training procedures. Further 
reliability samples were taken during selected sessions of the 
actual experimental procedures. 

Reliability of the recorders for the productive thinking scale 
was checked after each session. When significant discrepancies were 
found to exist, the video-tapes were immediately re-run and the 
session rerated. 

Reliability of the language maturity index was checked by an 
independent rater using selected passages of the transcript. 

A criterion of .8 or better was set for all inter-rater 


reliability tests using a x2 method of calculation. 
CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


Chapter 3 identified the method and procedures used to carry 
out the present study. The instruments used in the study were 
described in detail. The specific hypotheses to be tested were 
itemized, and the methods adopted for the analysis of the data were 
described. 

In the following chapter the results of the investigation 
are described. The results are discussed in four general sections 


corresponding to the four research questions posed in Chapter 1. 
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CHAPTER 4 
RESULTS 
OVERVIEW 


Chapter 4 deals with the results of the investigations into 
the small group behaviour of the educable mentally retarded. The 
results are discussed in four sections corresponding to the four 
research questions posed in Chapter 1. In the first section, data 
from the statistical analysis, comparisons of IPA profiles and the 
Bales Social Psychological Directions are used to answer research 
question 1. In the following sections the answers to the remaining 
research questions are inferred from data obtained using a Pearson's 


Product—Moment Correlation Coefficient. 


FINDINGS 


Research Question 1 


How do groups of varying composition compare on measures 
related to the ability to function effectively in small group problem 


solving situations? 


The first set of hypotheses. The first set of hypotheses 


(see page 61), developed as a means of investigating research 
question 1, deal with the expected differences between groups on 
measures of the Bales IPA indices, productive thinking and syntactic 


maturity. Comparisons among the groups used in the present study are 
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71 
made for each problem solving discussion session, and for all sessions 


combined. 


Hypothesis 1.11: For all-session data it was expected 
that for all the IPA indices, significant differences 
would be found for the between group comparisons. 


Table 5 


ANOVA Summary Table : One-Way Analysis of Variance for the 
Interaction Process Analysis Indices for Three Groups 


Group Means Significant 


Dependent Between 


Variables 


DCS 


ieee 
DiCo 104.62 { auak 


O=A 194.00 . 1 - 2% 


*Significant at the .05 level 


The IPA indices for the three groups were analysed by a one- 
way analysis of variance. Where significant differences were 


indicated by the analysis of variance, a Scheffe multiple comparison 
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7 
of means test was carried out to determine between which groups the 
significance was to be found. The results of these calculations are 
summarized in Table 5. 

A significant difference between Group 3 (Mixed) and Group 1 
(Regular) is reported (p <.05) for the maladaptive behaviour index (MB). 
A significant difference is reported (p €-05) between Group 2 (EMR) 
and both Group 1 (Regular) and Group 3 (Mixed) for the Directiveness 
of Control index (DiCo). A significant difference between Group 2 
(EMR) and Group 1 (Regular) is reported (p < .05) for the Over-all (0-A) 
index. 

Data for Group 3 (mixed) were separated into two sub-groups 
comprising those from regular classes (Group 3 Regular) and those 
from classes for the educable mentally retarded (Group 3 EMR). The 
IPA indices for these two sub-groups, plus Group 1 (Regular) and 
Group 2 (EMR), were also analysed by a one-way analysis of variance. 
Where significant differences were indicated by the analysis of 
variance, a Scheffe multiple comparison of means test was carried out 
to determine between which groups the significance was to be found. 


The results of these calculations are summarized in Table 6. 
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Table 6 


ANOVA Summary Table : One-Way Analysis of Variance for the 
Interaction Process Analysis Indices for Four Groups 


Group Means Significant 
Dependent 3 (EMR Between 
Variable ne eS ee ee F P Groups 
CR 0.61 
BR 0.48 
ADR 0.19 
GS 0.12 
& 
MB 4.33 -016 1 - 3(EMR) 
* 1 - 3(EMR) 
DC 4.94 069 { 2 - 3(EMR) 
3 - 3 
(Reg) (EMR) 
DE 91 | .453 
* 
DCS 3.64 | .030 2 - 3(EMR) 
DiCo 3.08 
wi 
O-A Sid als 049 ns 


* P 205 


+ 


n.s. = non-significant as measured by the Scheffe multiple 


comparison of means test. 


A significant difference (p <.05) is reported between Group 1 
(Regular) and Group 3 (EMR) for the maladaptive behaviour index (MB). For 
the difficulty of communication index (DC) a significant difference 
is reported (p <.05) between Group 3 (EMR) and each of the other 
groups (Group 1 Regular, Group 2 EMR and Group 3 Regular). A signi- 


ficant difference is reported (p ¢ -05) between Group 2 (EMR) 
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and Group 3 (EMR) for the difficulty of control over the situation 
index (DCS). For the Over-all index (0-A), the F value of 3.11 gives a 
probability of .049, but the Scheffe multiple comparison of means test 
fails to identify any significant difference between groups. The 
difference between Group 1 (Regular) and Group 2 (EMR) does, however, 
approach significance. 

Although a number of significant differences between groups 
were found, the majority of F ratios calculated were non-significant. 
In addition, for those indices where significant differences were 
reported, there did not appear to be any noticeable trend indicating 
that one group was consistently responding in a way different from 
the other groups. The hypothesis (1.11) appeared to receive only 


limited support, and was therefore rejected. 


Hypothesis 1.12: For all-session data it was expected 
that for the productive thinking measures, significant 
differences would be found for the between group 
comparisons. 


Table 7 


ANOVA Summary Table : One-Way Analysis of Variance for the 
Productive Thinking Scores for Three Groups 


Dependent 
Variables 


Pri 277.01 


PT 2 2041.42 


PT3 3600.54 
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The productive thinking scores for the three groups were 
analysed by a one-way analysis of variance. The results are reported 
in Table 7. The F ratios reported were all non-significant. 

As with the IPA indices, the productive thinking scores were 
also analysed to test for significant differences between four groups 
(i.e. separate calculations for Group 3 Regular, and Group 3 EMR). 
The results are reported in Table 8. The F ratios reported were all 


non-significant. The hypothesis (1.12) was therefore rejected. 


Table 8 


ANOVA Summary Table : One-Way Analysis of Variance for the 
Productive Thinking Scores for Four Groups 


Dependent 
Variable 


19.75 289.46 


2140.47 


dtr 85.00 


3780. 26 


104.75 


Hypothesis 1.13: For all-session data it was expected 
that for the syntactic maturity measure, significant 
differences would be found for the between group 
comparisons. 
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Table 9? 


ANOVA Summary Table : One-Way Analysis of Variance for the 
Syntactic Maturity Score for Three Groups 


Dependent 
Variable 


SM. 


The syntactic maturity score for the three groups were analysed 
by a one-way analysis of variance. The results are reported in Table 9%. 


The F ratio reported was non-significant. 


Table 10 


ANOVA Summary Table : One-Way Analysis of Variance for the 
Syntactic Maturity Score for Four Groups 


up meats 


The syntactic maturity score for the four groups was analysed 


Dependent 
Variable 


by a one-way analysis of variance. The results are reported in Table 10. 
The F ratio reported for mean number of words per T-unit (SM ) was non- 


significant. 


The hypothesis (1.13) was therefore rejected. 
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Hypothesis 1.21: For the session data it was expected that 
for all the IPA indices, significant differences would be 
found for the between group comparisons. 


The IPA indices were analysed by a two-way analysis of variance 
for both the three group and four group comparisons. The purpose of 
these comparisons was to determine if any significant differences 
between groups existed as a result of the different requirements of 
the group tasks. The results are summarized in Tablell. 

The only significant difference for the "A main effects 
(differences between groups) is reported for the three group comparison 
of the maladaptive behaviour index. But a number of significant 
differences for the "B" main effect (differences over sessions) and’ 
for the "A" x "B" interaction are reported. However, when the means 
were plotted for both variables and groups, and the figures compared, 
no consistent pattern was apparent which would indicate that the 
discussion session "treatments" were having any selective effect upon 
any particular group. 

To confirm this impression it was decided to analyse the data 
further, by applying an analysis of variance test to each of the 
repeated measures, using the procedure outlined in Winer (1971, 
pe 518). The data are reported in Table eae 

The procedure was applied only to the three group comparisons. 
The four group comparisons were not analysed in this way because of the 


small n's associated with Group 3 (Regular) and Group 3 (EMR). 
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Table 11 


Two-Way Analysis of Variance of Groups by Sessions Data 
for the Interaction Process Analysis Indices 


For 3 Groups For 4 Groups 
Group 1 n=8 ' Group 1 n=3 
Group 2 n=8 Group 2 n=3 
Group 3 n=8 Group 3 (Res) n 


Group 3 (EMR) a 


MS MS 
Variable Source of Variations (ole 7455) df 


Index CR A Main effects eos 72,059 
B Main effects 47.991 23.706 
AxB Interaction 41.048 48.706 
Index BR A Main effects opi fs} 
B Main effects Zeeke 
AxB Interaction 1.343 
Index ADR | A Main effects = 2L2 
B Main effects 2422 
AxB Interaction 796 
Index GS A Main effects 8.920 PLS7 
B Main effects 8.365 3512 
AxB Interaction 13.976 -888 
Index MB A Main effects 1219. 250 769.111 
B Main effects 554.900 489.133 
AxB Inte~> action 400.800 319.822 
Index DC A Main effects 606. 266 2519. 249 
B Main effects 1689.050 994.849 
AxB Interaction 1076.181 712. 289 
Index DE A Main effects ees 101.031 3375 
B Main effects 936.757 727.104 2.871 
AxB Interaction 27G.115 202.026 798 
Index DCS A Main effects 
B Main effects 
AxB Interaction 
Index DiCo A Main effects 1954.750 2079.665 Atop bal 
B Main effects 470CG.898 1 230.533 875 
AxB Interaction 11105.547 7208.418 5.124 
| 
Index O-A A Main effects 2467.500 3032. 221 Abe 
B Main effects 11576.797 4315. 266 1.499 
AxB Interaction 15369.848 10381. 262 3.606 


a Sp, < .05 
*k* P < .Ol 
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Table 12 


Comparison of Means of Three Groups for Six Sessions for 
Maladaptive Behaviour (MB) and Over-All Index (0-A) 


Session MS w. cell Significant 
Variable Number af F223 Between Groups 
MB 181 
3 = [xe 
3 - 2 ** 
O-A 1 3592 BeL2 j-=e 1 * 
A 2.80 
3 ~41 
4 8. 20 2- 3 ** 
1 - 3 ** 
5 1.54 
6 5.98 2-1 ** 
et en ee ee 
* Dp €.05 
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Only the maladaptive behaviour index and the over-all index 
were used in this test, because of the low usage of some of the IPA 
categories from which the other indices were derived. The maladaptive 
behaviour and over-all indices also appear most appropriate, as they 
are representative of the ability of groups to function effectively 
in the socio-emotional, and task areas of small group functioning. 

For the maladaptive behaviour index (MB), inspection of the figures 
of plotted means suggested a greater incidence of maladaptive 
behaviour for Group 1 (Regular) than for either of the other two 
groups. However, only in session five was the difference statistically 
significant at the chosen level of reporting (p <305)i, and in this 
case both Groups 1 (Regular) and 2 (EMR) scored higher than Group 3 
(Mixed). 

Inspection of the plotted means for the Bales over-all (OA) 
index revealed extreme fluctuation in performance. Significant 
differences were found between groups for sessions one, four and six. 
In session one, Group 1 (Regular) scored significantly (P € .05) 
higher than Group 3 (Mixed). In session four Group 3 (Mixed) scored 
significantly (P < .01) lower than either Group 2 (EMR) or Group 1 
(Regular). In session six Group 1 (Regular) scored significantly 
(P 6-201) higher than Group 2 (EMR). 

Comparison of the results obtained for the six sessions on the 
two variables measured showed no significant trend which would indicate 
a "treatment" effect due to sessions. The hypothesis (1.21) was 


therefore rejected. 
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Hypothesis 1.22: For the session data it was expected that 
for the productive thinking measures significant differences 
would be found for the between group comparisons, 


The productive thinking measures were analysed by a two-way 


analysis of variance as were the IPA indices. No significant differences 


for the "A" main effects (differences between groups) were found. 
However, significant differences were found for the "B" main effects 
(differences over sessions) and the "A" x "B™ interaction for each 
index, and for both the three group and four group comparisons. The 


data are reported in Table 13. 


Table 13 


Two-Way Analysis of Variance of Group by Sessions 
Data for Productive Thinking Scores 


For 4 Groups 


For 3 Groups 


Group l n 
Group 2 n 
Group 3 Regular n 
Group 3 EMR n 
Source of 
Variable Variation 
Pri A Main effects 
(Origin- B Main effects 
ality) AxB Interaction 
Pi A Main effects 608.674 408.847 1.146 
(Elabor- B Main effects 445.507 651.446 | 8.495 
ation) AxB Interaction 245.982 209.449 2.131 
PTS A Main effects 7 28.633 nas, pha 
‘ 967 025 
(Fluency) B Main effects 535.291 783. ; 
AxB Interaction 468.873 356.666 2.741 
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82 
The data were further analysed by an analysis of variance test 
for each of the repeated measures using the procedure outlined in 
Winer (1971, p. 158). The procedure was applied to the fluency 
measure (PT3) only, as it was a composite score of the other two 


measures. The data are reported in Table 14, 


Table 14 
Comparison of Means of Three Groups for Six Sessions 


for the Productive Thinking Score, 
Fluency (PT3) 


Variable 


PT3 
Fluency 


SOP eC. (5 


*k P ¢ O01 


Inspection of the plotted means for the Fluency score (PT3) of 
the productive thinking measures revealed extreme fluctuation in 
performance. However, significant differences were found for Session 
three only. In this session, Group 3 (Mixed) scored significantly 
higher (P <.01) than either Group 1 (Regular) or Group 2 (EMR), and 


Group 1 (Regular) scored significantly higher (P € .05) than Group 2 (EMR). 
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Comparison of the scores for the three groups over the six sessions 
revealed no significant trend on the fluency (PT3) score. The 


hypothesis (1.22) was therefore rejected. 


Hypothesis 1.23: For the session data it was expected that 
for ‘the Syntactic maturity measure, significant differences 
would be found for the between group comparisons, 


Unfortunately session data for syntactic maturity was not 
collected due to a combination of technical difficulties. As a result, 


no conclusion could be reached for this hypothesis. 


Comparisons of Interaction Process Analysis profiles. Bales 


(1970) calculated a median rate of use of the IPA categories by 
combining the data from twenty-one different studies which used this 
instrument. The median rates of use of the IPA categories for each 

of the groups used in the present study have also been calculated. The 
median rates are also expressed as percentages of total interaction. 
The median rates and percentage values for the Bales' groups and the 
groups used in the present study are reported in Table 15. This 
procedure facilitates the comparison of performance on the IPA between 
the groups in the present study and the Bales' groups. 

Two features of these comparisons are very apparent. Firstly, 
the similarity of the use of categories by the three groups in the 
present study (See Figure 3), and secondly, a marked difference between 
them and the norms. The three groups in the present study, despite 
their different compositions, apparently responded to the learning 
sessions in very similar ways although Group 1 (Regular) appeared to 


be somewhat less positive, and more negative than either of the other 
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86 
groups. 

The greatest discrepancy between the groups in the present 
study and the Bales' groups occurs for category 11 (shows tension). 

The groups in the present study exhibited far more behaviour in this 
category than did the Bales' groups. The same trend exists in category 
12 (seems unfriendly). In category 10 (disagrees) the trend is 
reversed, but the differences here are not large, and the rates are 

low compared with category 11 (shows tension), and category 12 (seems 
unfriendly). The total negative behaviour (i.e. Section D or cate- 
gories 10, 11, 12), is far greater for the groups in the present study 
than for the Bales' groups. 

The same trend is apparent for positive behaviour (i.e. Section 
A or categories 1, 2, 3), although the difference between the groups 
in the present study and the Bales' groups is not as great as it was 
for negative behaviour. The data indicate that the groups in the 
present study exhibited far more activity in the socio-emotional areas 
(i.e. Sections A, D), than did the Bales' groups. 

In contrast the groups in the present study exhibited far less 
activity in the task areas (i.e. Sections B, C) than did the Bales' 
groups. The data for Section C (questions, categories 7, 8, 9) 
reveal that the Bales' groups asked more questions than the groups in 
the present study, however, the actual rates for all groups are rela- 
tively small, and the differences are not great. The same trend 
exists for Section B (gives answers, categories 4,5, 6), but here the 
differences are quite marked. In addition there appears to be a 


difference in the quality of interaction as revealed by the different 
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87 
pattern of use of the three categories in this section. Bales (1950) 
has indicated that interaction in category 4 (gives suggestion) is more 
directive than interaction in category 5 (gives opinion) or category 6 
(gives information). The groups in the present study used category 4 
(gives suggestion) more frequently than they used category 5 (gives 
opinion) or category 6 (gives information). By contrast, the Bales' 
groups used category 6 (gives information) a little more than they used 
category 5 (gives opinion) and a good deal more than they used 
category 4 (gives suggestion). 

Bales (1950) reported the IPA profiles for an adult group, and 
a group of Grade IX boys. Data for the comparison of the groups used 
in the present study with the Grade IX boys and an adult group are 
reported in Table 16. The table indicates the percentage of total 
interaction which occurs in each of the four sections (i.e. Sections 
A, B, C, D) of the Bales IPA for,a) the groups used in the present 
study, b) the Grade IX boys, and c) an adult group. 

The general trend of interaction as revealed by Tablel6 is 
similar to that reported in Table 15 for the Bales' group normative data. 
The percentages in Section A (positive reactions) and in Section C 
(questions) are quite similar. However, in Section B (gives answers) 
the groups used in the present study reveal a substantially lower per- 
centage than the Grade IX boys. An even greater discrepancy exists for 
the comparison of the groups used in the present staaywich the adult 
group. In Section D (negative reactions) the trend is reversed. The 
groups in the present study show a much higher percentage than the 


Grade IX boys and an even greater discrepancy exists between them and 
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88 
the adult group. Overall the groups used in the present study show a 
greater percentage of use of the socio-emotional areas of the IPA and 
a lower percentage of use of the task areas of the IPA, than do the 
adult group. The percentage of use of the socio-emotional and task 
areas of the IPA for the Grade IX boys lies approximately midway 
between that of the groups used in the present study and the adult 


group. 


Table 16 


Percentages of Total Interaction in Each Section 
of The Interaction Process Analysis for 
Three Groups Compared to Norms 
from Bales (1950) 


Section Group 1 | Group 2 | Group 3 | Grade 9 | Adults 
Boys 
A 
(Positive reactions) 18 24 ZS 25: 20-5 
B 
(Answers) 25 24 24 46 61 
f 9 
(Questions ) 4 3 
p Zk 9.9 
(Negative reactions) 8) 47 45 , 
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Social Psychological Directions. Bales (1970) gave a 


method based on the IPA for describing the personality type of 
individuals. The descriptions, or social psychological directions 
(SPD's), locate individuals in three dimensional group 
space, the axes of which are labelled power, affect, and task. 
The directional indicators, for the power axis are upward (U) and 
downward (D), for the affect axis positive (P) and negative (N), and 
for the task axis forward (F) and backward (B). Combinations of these 
six directional labels gives a total of twenty-seven personality types, 

In the present study the boys were located in only three 
positions in group space, UNF, UF and UPF. (The complete details of 
the SPD's for all individuals are contained in Appendix L). 

Bales (1970) describes the role adopted by each of the three 
types found in the present study in the following terms: 

1. type UNF is oriented toward autocratic authority, 

2. type UF is oriented toward group loyalty and cooperation, 

and 

3. type UPF is oriented toward social solidarity and progress. 
A more detailed description of these three personality types is to be 
found in Appendix L. 

peyerai points stand out with regard to the boys in this 
project. Firstly, the personality categories into which they fell were 
remarkably few considering the range of possibilities. The variation 
that did occur was on the affect dimension only, with sixteen boys 
rated N (negative), five boys rated neither N (negative) nor P 


(positive), and three boys rated P (positive). On the power and 
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task dimensions, all boys rated U (Upward) and F (Forward) 
respectively. Each of the three personality types into which the boys 
in the present study were allocated is characterized by a high degree 
of interaction addressed to the group as a whole, rather than to 


individuals. 


Table 17 


Social Psychological Directions for Three Groups 
and Two Intellectual Categories 


Totals 16 3 


Table 17 records the number of boys in each group in the 
present study noted as personality type UNF, type UF, and type UPF. 
Type UNF is represented by seven boys from Group 1, six boys from 
Group 2 and three boys from Group 3. Type UF is represented by one boy 


from Group 1, and by two boys from each of Groups 2 and 3. . Type UPF is 
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represented by three boys from Group 3, but is not represented by any 
boys from either Groups 1 or 2, 

Table 17 also records the number of EMR boys and non-retarded 
boys rated in each of the three personality descriptions. Type UNF is 
represented by ten non-retarded boys and by six EMR boys. Type UF is 
represented by one non-retarded boy and by four EMR boys. Type UPF is 


represented by one non-retarded boy and by two EMR boys. 


Summary. The first research question was concerned with how 
groups of varying composition compare on measures related to effective 
functioning in the small group . The first set of hypotheses was 
developed to compare the groups on measures of productive thinking, 
syntactic maturity and the Bales' indices. Analysis of variance 
techniques were applied for three group and four group comparisons. 
Although a number of statistically significant differences were 
identified they were comparatively few in pambeet Lene did not occur in 
any consistent pattern among the groups. 

A similar result was found for the individual session data. 
Although a number of significant groups by sessions interactions were 
obtained, further analysis of these data revealed that there was no 
pattern apparent in the way these differences occurred for either 
groups or sessions. 

The Social Psychological Directions recorded for the three 
groups also indicated a similarity in the way the boys in the three 
groups responded to the small group learning situations. However, the 


boys in Group 3 (Mixed) appeared to be a little more positive than the 
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92 
boys in Group 1 (Regular), and a little more negative in their responses 
to the small group problem solving sessions. 

The IPA comparisons between the groups in the present study and 
the Bales' normative data, the adult group and the Grade IX boys 
revealed that the groups in the present study exhibited more socio- 
emotional activity and less task oriented activity. The additional 
socio-emotional activity consisted mostly of negative reactions, 
especially activity in category 11 (shows tension). The reduced 
activity in the task sections of the IPA was due largely to less 
activity in Section B (gives answers). In addition, the quality of 
interaction in this section appeared to differ. The boys in the present 
groups appeared to be more directive in their behaviour, in that they 
were comparatively high on category 4 (gives suggestion) compared to 


category 5 (gives opinion) and category 6 (gives information). 


Conclusion. From the results of the statistical analysis of 
data, the comparison of IPA profiles and the Social Psychological 
Directions, it was concluded that groups of varying composition do not 
vary substantially from each other, on measures related to effective 
functioning in small group problem solving situations. However, it 
was noted that the groups in the present study did appear to be more 
negative and to give fewer answers compared to the groups reported 
by Bales (1950, 1970). The interaction of the groups in the present 


study also appeared to be of a different quality to that reported 


for the Bales (1950, 1970) groups. 
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Research Question 2 


Does the language maturity of an individual affect his ability 


to function effectively in small group problem solving situations? 


The second set of hypotheses. The second set of hypotheses 


(See page 62), developed as a means of investigating research question 

2, deal with the expected relationship between the level of syntactic 
maturity (SM), and those measures predicted as related to effective 
functioning in the small group. The hypotheses specify that a 
significant positive correlation exists between syntactic maturity (SM) 
and measures of the Bales' individual indices, productive thinking (PT), 
adaptation to the camp. environment (AB) and self-esteem(SE) ,as defined in 
this study, and that a significant negative correlation exists between 


syntactic maturity (SM) and the Bales' indices of interaction. 


Hypothesis 2.11: Jt was expected that a significant 
positive correlation would exist between the measure 


of syntactic maturity (SM), and the Bales' individual 


indices (CR, BR, ADR, GS). 


The correlations between syntactic maturity (SM) and the Bales' 


individual indices are as follows: 


1. the index of direct access to resources (CR) -.06, 
2. the index of indirect access to resources (BR) 043 
3. the index of positive reactions (ADR) = .03. ‘and 
4. the index of generalized status (GS) -.03. 


(The complete details of the correlations are reported in Table bOo in 


Appendix M.) The correlations do not reach the required level of 


significance. As a result the hypothesis (2.11) was rejected, 
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Hypothesis 2.12: It was expected that a significant 
positive correlation would exist between the measure 
of syntactic maturity (SM), and the productive 
Phinkiney scores (PTs sPl2 nPl3)“ 


The correlations between syntactic maturity (SM) and the 


productive thinking scores are as follows: 


1. the productive thinking score, originality (PT1) LO), 

2. the productive thinking score, elaboration (PT 2) Oe 
and 

3. the productive thinking score, fluency (PT3) O38 


(The complete details of the correlations are reported in Table 18 in 
Appendix mM). The correlations do not reach the required level of 


significance. As a result the hypothesis (2.12) was rejected. 


Hypothesis 2.13: It was expected that _a significant 
positive correlation would exist between the measure 


of syntactic maturit SM and sociometric status 


(SSL, SS2, SS3, SS4). 


The correlations between syntactic maturity (SM) and sociometric 


status scores are as follows: 


1. the sociometric status weighted scores obtained 


in home rooms (SS1) =,.305 
2. the sociometric status unweighted scores 
obtained in home rooms (SS 2) SOcr 
3. the sociometric status weighted scores obtained 
.06, 


at the camp (SS3) 
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4. the sociometric status unweighted scores 
obtained at the camp (SS4) =. 19. 
(The complete details of the correlations are reported in Table 18 in 
Appendix mM). The correlations do not reach the required level of 


significance. As a result the hypothesis (2.13) was rejected. 


Hypothesis 2.14: It was expected that a significant 
positive correlation would exist between the measure 


syntactic maturity (SM) and the measures of adaptation 
to the camp environment (ABl, AB2). 


The correlations between syntactic maturity (SM) and adaptation 


to the camp.environment (ABl1, AB2) are as follows: 


1. the ranked adaptation to camp environment (AB1) 0.6), 
and 
2. the scaled adaptation to camp environment (AB2) .08. 


(The complete details of the correlations are reported in Table 18 in 
Appendix M). The correlations do not reach the required level of 


significance. As a result the hypothesis (2.14) was rejected. 


Hypothesis 2.15: It was expected that_a significant 


positive correlation would exist between the measure 
of syntactic maturity (SM), and behaviour ratings 
(BR1, BR2). 


The correlations between syntactic maturity (SM) and the 


behaviour ratings are as follows: 


1. the behaviour rating score obtained 
in home rooms (BR1) Rly 
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2. the behaviour rating score obtained at the camp (BR2) .18. 
(The complete details of the correlations are reported in Table 18 in 
Appendix M). The correlations do not reach the required level of 


significance. As a result the hypothesis (2.15) was rejected. 


Hypothesis 2.16: It was expected that a significant 
positive correlation would exist between the measure 
of syntactic maturity (SM) , and self-esteem (SE). 


The correlation between syntactic maturity and self-esteem was 
calculated as -.05. (The complete details of the correlations are 
reported in Table 18 in Appendix M). The correlation does not reach 
the required level of significance. As a result the hypothesis (2.16) 


was rejected. 


Hypothesis 2.21: It was expected that a significant 
negative correlation would exist between the measure 


of syntactic maturity (SM), and the Bales indices of 

interaction (DC, DE, DCS, DiCo, O-A). 

The correlations between syntactic maturity (SM), and the Bales' 
individual indices are as follows: 

1. the difficulty of communication index (DC) -.38, 

2. the difficulty of evaluation index (DE) sari OW fe 


3. the difficulty of control of the situation 


index (DCS) =.18; 
4. the directiveness of control index (DiCo) 701s 
and 
5. the over-all index (0-A) =a) ce 


(The complete details of the correlations are reported in Table 18 in 
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Appendix M). The correlations do not reach the required level of 


significance. As a result the hypothesis (2.21) was rejected. 


Summary. The second set of hypotheses developed to answer 
research question 2 dealt with the expected relationship between 
syntactic maturity (SM) and those measures predicted as related to 
effective functioning in the small group. The relationships were 
established using a Pearson's Product Moment Correlation Coefficient. 


No correlation reported reached the required level of significance. 


Conclusion. The second set of hypotheses predicting a relation- 
ship between syntactic maturity (SM), and those measures predicted as 
related to effective functioning in the small group, were not sub- 
stantiated by the results of the present study. As a result it is 
concluded that given the serious limitations relating to the measure- 
ment of syntactic maturity for this particular study, the level of 
language maturity of the individual was not a factor in his ability to 


function effectively in the small group problem solving situation. 


Research Question 3 


Does the level of socio-emotional adjustment of the individual 
affect his ability to function effectively in small group problem 


solving situations? 


The third set of hypotheses. The third set of hypotheses (See 


page 63), developed as a means of investigating research question 3, 
deal with the expected relationship between the index of maladaptive 


behaviour (MB) and those measures predicted as related to effective 
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98 
functioning in the small group. The hypotheses specified a significant 
negative correlation would exist between the index of maladaptive 
behaviour (MB) and the Bales individual indices, productive thinking 
measures, syntactic maturity, sociometric status, adaptation to camp 
environment, behaviour ratings and psychomotor performance. An additional 
hypothesis predicted a significant positive correlation between the 
index of maladaptive behaviour (MB), and the Bales indices of inter- 


action. 


Hypothesis 3.11: It was expected that _a significant 
negative correlation would exist between the index of 


maladaptive behaviour (MB) and the Bales’ individual 


indices (CR, BR, ADR, GS). 


The correlations between the index of maladaptive behaviour 


(MB) and the Bales' individual indices are as follows: 


1. the index of direct access to resources (CR) 7.00), 
2. the index of indirect access to resources (BR) ey 2a 
3. the index of positive reactions (ADR) -.54%*, and 
4, the generalized status index (GS) ~ 42%, 
ge Dak 05 
we oP OL 


(The complete details of the correlations are reported in Table 18 in 
Appendix M). The correlations for the index of positive reactions (ADR) 
and the generalized status index (GS) were found to be significant. The 
correlations for the direct and indirect access to resources (CR and 

BR) approached but did not reach significance. The hypothesis (3.11) 


found only partial support from these data. 
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Hypothesis 3.12: It was expected that a significant 

_ hegative correlation would exist between the index of 
maladaptive behaviour (MB), and the productive 
thinking measures (PTl, PT2, PT3). 


The correlations between the index of maladaptive behaviour 


(MB) and the productive thinking measures are as follows: 


1. the originality score (PT1) =-.32, 

2. the elaboration score (PT2) -.58 **, 
and 

3. the fluency score (PT3) =,93 <a 
$heP in xei 0k 


(The complete details of the correlations are reported in Table 18 in 
Appendix M). The correlations for the elaboration score (PT2) and the 
fluency score are significant. The correlation for the originality 
score approaches but does not reach significance. The hypothesis (3.12) 
found considerable support from these data. 


Hypothesis 3.13: It was expected that a significant 


negative correlation would exist between the index of 

maladaptive behaviour (MB), and syntactic maturit SM). 

The correlation between the index of maladaptive behaviour 
(MB) and syntactic maturity was calculated as .34. (The complete 
details of the correlations are reported in Table 18 in Appendix M). 
The correlation does not reach the required level of significance. As 


a result the hypothesis (3.13) was rejected. 
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Hypothesis 3.14: It was expected that a significant 
negative correlation would exist between the index of 


maladaptive behaviour (MB), and sociometric status 
GSSieSs2 SS3, SS4). 


The correlations between the index of maladaptive behaviour 


(MB) and the measures of sociometric status are as follows: 


1. the sociometric weighted scores obtained 


in home rooms (SS1) =, 325 


2. the sociometric unweighted scores obtained 


in home rooms (S82) 09, 


3. the sociometric weighted scores obtained at 
the camp (SS3) 008 


and 


4. the sociometric unweighted scores obtained at 
the camp (SS4) -.35. 
(The complete details of the correlations are reported in Table 18 in 
Appendix M). The correlations do not reach the required level of 
significance. As a result the hypothesis (3.14) was rejected. 


Hypothesis 3.15: It was expected that a significant 
negative correlation would exist between the index of 


maladaptive behaviour (MB), and adaptation to the 

camp environment (ABI, AB2). 

The correlations between the index of maladaptive behaviour 
(MB), and adaptation to the camp environment are as follows: 

1. the ranked adaptation to camp environment (AB1) -.07, 


and 


2. the scaled adaptation to camp environment (AB2) -.07. 
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(The complete details of the correlations are reported in Table 18 in 


Appendix M). The correlations do not reach the required level of 


Significance. As a result the hypothesis (3.15) was rejected. 


Hypothesis 3.16: It was expected that a significant 
negative correlation would exist between the index of 


maladaptive behaviour (MB), and behaviour ratings 
(BR1, BR2). 


SS 


The correlations between the index of maladaptive behaviour 


(MB), and the behaviour ratings (BR1, BR2), are as follows: 


1. the behaviour rating score obtained in 


home rooms (BR1) Jaane 


2. the behaviour rating score obtained at 


the camp (BR2) -.04. 


(The complete details of the correlations are reported in Table 18 in 


Appendix M). The correlations do not reach the required level of 


significance. As a result the hypothesis (3.16) was rejected. 
Hypothesis 3.17: It was expected that a significant 


negative correlation would exist between the index of 
maladaptive behaviour (MB), and psychomotor performance 


(PP). 

The correlation between the index of maladaptive behaviour and 
psychomotor performance was calculated as .24. (The complete details 
of the correlations are reported in Table 18 in Appendix M). The 
correlation does not reach the required level of significance. As a 


result the hypothesis (3.17) was rejected. 
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Hypothesis 3.21: It was expected that a significant 


positive correlation would exist between the index of 
maladaptive behaviour, and the Bales indices of 
interaction (DC, DE, DCS, DiCo, O-A). 


The correlations between the index of maladaptive behaviour 
and the Bales' individual indices are as follows: 

1. the difficulty of communication index (DC) =, 26% 

2. the difficulty of evaluation index (DE) =304;5 


3. the difficulty of control over the 


situation index (DCS) =i) 5048 
4. the directiveness of control index (DiCo) = Oe 
5. the over-all index (0-A) > 
*P << .05 


(The complete details of the correlations are reported in Table 18 in 
Appendix qm). The correlation for the directiveness of coutrel index 
is significant (P 105) 4, but the remaining indices fail to reach the 
required level of significance. The hypothesis (3.21) , received only 


limited support from these data. 


Summary. The third set of hypotheses developed to answer 
research question 3, dealt with the expected relationship between the 
index of maladaptive behaviour (MB), and those measures predicted as 
related to effective functioning in the small group. The relation- 
ships were established using aPearson's Product Moment Correlation 
Coefficient. Significant positive correlations were found between the 
index of maladaptive behaviour and two of the Bales' individual indices, 


positive reactions (ADR), and generalized status (GS). In addition 
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the other two individual indices (direct and indirect access to 
resources , CR and BR), approached although they did not reach the 
required level of significance. Significant negative correlations 
were also found for two of the productive thinking measures, 
elaboration (PI2), and fluency (PT3). The third of the productive 
thinking indices, originality (PT1), approached but did not reach the 
required level of significance. A significant negative correlation was 
found for the Bales' interaction index, difficulty of control over the 
situation (DCS). The remaining interaction indices did not reach the 


required level of significance. 


Conclusion. The third set of hypotheses predicting a relation- 
ship between the index of maladaptive behaviour (mp), and those measures 
predicted as related to effective functioning in the small group 
received some support from the results for the present study. The 
results of those measures taken during the problem solving discussion 
sessions are particularly important. Since the Bales' individual 
indices and the productive thinking measures appear to be very related 
to task oriented behaviour in the small group, it is concluded that, 
within the limits of this study, the level of socio-emotional adjust- 
ment of the individual does appear to be related to his 


ability to function effectively in the small group. 


Research Question 4 


Are adaptive behaviour, self-esteem, social status and 


psychomotor performance, as defined in this study, related to the 
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ability to function effectively in small group problem solving 


situations? 


The fourth set of hypotheses. The fourth set of hypotheses 
(See page 63), developed as a means of investigating research question 
4, deal with the expected relationship between adaptation to camp environ- 
ment, self-esteem, social status, and psychmotor performance, and those 
measures related to effective functioning in the small group. Scores for 
adaptation to the camp environment were calculated in two ways: 

a) From the rank order of all subjects as judged by camp 

counsellors (AB1), and 

b) From the scores obtained by subjects on a five point scale 


as rated by camp counsellors (AB2). 


Scores for self-esteem (SE) were obtained from the subjects’ 
own responses to the Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory (1967). 

Scores for social status (SS1, SS2, SS3, SS4) were derived 
from sociograms conducted a) in the subjects' home rooms, and b) at 
the camp. The results of the sociogram were analysed a) by allotting 
weighted values to choices, and b) by an unweighted method. This 
procedure gave weighted and unweighted scores for both the home room 
and the camp setting (SS1, SS2, SS3, SS4 respectively). 

Scores for psychomotor performance were obtained for the 
performance of all subjects on an electronic rotary pursuit apparatus. 


Hypothesis 4.11: It _was expected that a significant 
positive correlation would exist between measures of 


adaptation to the camp environment (AB1, AB2), and the 
Bales’ individual indices (CR, BR, ADR, GS). 
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Fhe correlations between the adaptation to the camp environment 


scores (AB1 , AB2), and. the Bales' individual indices are as follows: 


Bales' Individual Indices ABL AB2 


1. Index of direct access to resources (CR) 039 0 
2. Index of indirect access to resources (BR) oe <o5 
3. Index of positive reactions (ADR) -40 -42* 
4. Index of generalized status (GS) 139 38 


* P €-05 


(The complete details of the correlations are reported in Table 18 in 
Appendix mM). The correlation between the positive reactions index(ADR) and 
adaptation to the camp environment (AB2) was significant at the .05 

level. All other correlations were close to, but did not reach 
significance. The hypothesis (4.11) received only limited support. 


Hypothesis 4.12: It was expected that_a significant 


correlation would exist between the measures of 


adaptation to the camp environment (ABl, AB2),and the 


roductive thinking scores (PT1, PT2, PT3). 


The correlations between the measures of adaptation to the 


camp environment (AB1, AB2) and productive thinking (PT1,PT2,PT3) are: 


Productive Thinking Scores ABL AB2 
1. Originality (PT1) eae ok 
2. Elaboration (PT 2) 38 -40 
3. Fluency (PT3) 38 9 


(The complete details of the correlations are reported in Table 18 in 
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Appendix M). The correlations were all close to, but did not reach the 
required level of significance. As a result the hypothesis (4.12) was 


rejected. 


Hypothesis 4.21: It was expected that a significant 
positive correlation would exist between the measure 
of self-esteem (SE) , and the Bales’ individual 
indices (CR, BR, ADR, GS). 


The correlations between self-esteem (SE) and the Bales' 


individual indices are as follows: 


1. the index of direct access to resources (CR) AOS 
2. the index of indirect access to resources (BR) LOE 
3. the index of positive reactions (ADR) #21 4and 
4. the index of generalized status (GS) Sale 


(The complete details of the correlations are reported in Table 18 in 
Appendix mM) The correlations do not reach the required level of 


significance. As a result the hypothesis (4.21) was rejected. 


Hypothesis 4.22: It was expected that a significant 
positive correlation would exist between the measure 


of self-esteem (SE and the productive thinkin 


seores (PT) a PZ. SP) 


The correlation between self-esteem (SE) and the productive 


thinking scores are as follows: 


1. the originality score (PT1) O25 
2. the elaboration score (PT2) 18, and 
3. the fluency score (PT3) maWAS 


(The complete details of the correlations are reported in Table 18 in 


Appendix M) The correlations do not reach the required level of 
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significance. As a result the hypothesis (4.22) was rejected. 


Hypothesis 4.31: It was expected that a significant 
positive correlation would exist between the measures 
of sociometric status (SS1, SS2, SS3, SS4) , and the 
Bales' individual indices (CR, BR, ADR, GS). 


The correlations between sociometric status (SS1, SS2, SS3, 


SS4) and the Bales' individual indices are as follows: 


Bales' Individual Indices SSiggomsS 2 3 S53 

1. Index of direct access to resources (CR) ~42* ee . 38 

2. Index of indirect access to resources (BR) i) Pol HY Ayal 

3. Index of positive reactions (ADR) Bess) . 16 226 

4. Index of generalized status (GS) - 28 sl5 . 29 
#P ¢ 205 


(The complete details of the correlations are reported in Table 18 in 
Appendix M). The correlation for the Bales' index of direct access to 
resources and the weighted sociometric score obtained in the hone rooms 
of subjects is significant at the .05 level. No other correlations 
approached significance. The hypothesis (4.31) received only very 


limited support. 


Hypothesis 4.32: It was expected that a significant 


positive correlation would exist between the measures 
of sociometric status (SS1, SS2, SS3, SS4 and 


roductive thinking scores (PT1, PI2, PT3). 


The correlations between sociometric status (SS1, SS2, SS3, 


SS4) and the productive thinking scores are as follows: 
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Productive Thinking Scores 


wn 
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1. Originality (PT1) 7, 05 $18 ay 6) 
2. Elaboration (PT 2) 18 Avy 14 LG 
3. Fluency (PT3) 18 02 16 25 


(The complete details of the correlations are reported in Table 18 in 
Appendix M). The correlations do not reach the required level of 


significance. As a result the hypothesis (4.32) was rejected. 


Hypothesis 4.41: It was expected that _a significant 


positive correlation would exist between the measure 
of psychomotor performance (PP and the Bales' 


individual indices (CR, BR, ADR, GS). 


The correlations between psychomotor performance (PP) and the 


Bales' individual indices are as follows: 


1. the index of direct access to resources (CR) =498 
2. the index of indirect access to resources (BR) 200, 
3. the index of positive reactions (ADR) -.05, and 
4. the index of generalized status (GS) = DOr 


(The complete details of the correlations are reported in Table 18 in 
Appendix M). The correlations do not reach the required level of 


significance. As a result the hypothesis (4.41) was rejected. 


Hypothesis 4.42: It was expected that a significant 


positive correlation would exist between the measure 
of psychomotor performance (PP and the productive 


thinking scores (PRL SPE Pie 


The correlations between psychomotor performance (PP) and the 


productive thinking scores are as follows: 
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1. the originality score (PT1) -.10, 
2. the elaboration score (PT2) -.15, and 
$3, the fluency geore (PT3) -.14, 


(The complete details of the correlations are reported in Table 18 in 
Appendix M). The correlations do not reach the required level of 


significance. As a result the hypothesis (4.42) was rejected. 


Summary. The fourth set of hypotheses dealt with the expected 


relationship between adaptation to the camp environment, self-esteem, 
social status, and psychmotor performance, and those measures related to 
effective functioning in the small group. The relationships were estab- 
lished using ‘a PearSon's'Product Momént Correlation. ‘Significant 


correlations were found between a) the Bales' positive reactions index 
and adaptive behaviour measured at the camp, and b) the Bales' index 
of direct access to resources and the weighted sociometric score 
obtained in the home rooms of subjects. All other correlations failed 


to reach the required level of significance. 


Conclusion. The fourth set of hypotheses predicting a significant 


positive correlation between sociometric status, self-esteem, psychomotor 
performance, and adaptation to the camp environment, and those measures 
related to effective functioning in the small group, were not substantiated 
by the results of the present study. As a result it was concluded 

that adaptation to the camp environment, self-esteem, sociometric status 
and psychomotor performance, as defined in this study, are’not related 


to the ability to function effectively in small group problem _ 


solving situations. 
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CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


Chapter 4 contained the results of the investigations made into 
the small group behaviour of the educable mentally retarded. The 
results were presented in four sections corresponding to the four 
research questions posed in Chapter l. 

The fifth chapter presents a summary of the study, and a 
summary of the research findings. The chapter continues with a 
discussion of the research findings, and the conclusions reached as a 
result of the study. The chapter concludes with a discussion of the 


implications of the study, and suggestions for further research. 
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CHAPTER 5 


SUMMARY, CONCLUSION, IMPLICATIONS OF THE STUDY 
AND SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


SUMMARY 


Use of the small group has recently been acclaimed as an 
effective educational strategy for instructional purposes. The 
approach appears to offer many of the advantages advocated by those 
in favour of a child-centered educational environment. But its 
value for the educable mentally retarded (EMR) remains in doubt. 
Despite the rapid growth in small group research, little information 
is available on the small group behaviour of the educable 


mentally retarded. 


Purpose 

The purpose of this study was to investigate aspects of 
the problem solving behaviour of educable mentally retarded boys 
during small group discussion sessions conducted in an outdoor 


education setting. 


Procedure 


Because of lack of information in the area of small group 
behaviour of the EMR, it was thought appropriate to conduct a 
general investigation into the question, in a setting likely to 
encourage participation of the EMR boys. With this purpose in mind, 
twenty-four boys aged 13 - 15 years were selected for an outdoor 
education camping experience. 


Twelve boys from a school for the educable mentally retarded 


and twelve boys from regular classes were allocated to three groups. 
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LE2 
Group 1 (Regular), was comprised of eight boys from regular classes, 
Group 2 (EMR) was comprised of eight boys from classes for the educable 
mentally retarded, and Group 3 (Mixed) was comprised of four boys from 
the EMR classes and four from the regular classes. 

The three groups were transported to an outdoor education 
centre for a five-day camp. During this time they engaged in four 
different outdoor education learning experiences. Using these 
experiences as the basis for discussion, the three groups each engaged 
in six problem solving discussion sessions. During the problem solving 
sessions the boys in each of the three groups were required to 

1. plan a day-long hike, 

2. evaluate the day-long hike, 

3. discuss the merits of closing down the local pulp mill, 

4, identify objects of, and report on, the local ecology, 

5. plan the construction of a nature observation blind, and 

6. evaluate the construction of a nature observation blind. 
Each session was introduced as a series of problems, for which solutions 
were to be recommended, after group consensus had been reached. 

The problem solving discussion sessions were conducted in a 
lounge at the camp lodge. Each group was led by a group leader 
experienced in outdoor education and small group leadership. The style 
of leadership applied during the project encouraged the boys to make 
their own decisions and plan their own programs. During discussion 
sessions, group leaders were as non-directive as possible, but 
supportive and encouraging of suggestions initiated by the boys. At all 


times group cooperation was stressed, and with the exception of the 
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final morning of the camp, competitive activities were avoided. 
All sessions were audio-video taped. The sessions were also 
observed and rated by observers using the Bales Interaction Process 
Analysis (IPA) and an instrument for the measurement of productive 


thinking. 


Research Questions 


Based on information in the literature relating to the 
behaviour of the educable mentally retarded, four broad general 
research questions were posed. The research questions formed the basis 


of the investigation. 


Research question 1. How do groups of varying composition 


compare on measures related to the ability to function effectively in 


small group problem solving situations? 


Research question 2. Does the language maturity of an individual 


affect his ability to function effectively in small group problem 


solving situations? 


Research question 3. Does the level of socio-emotional 


adjustment of the individual affect his ability to function effectively 


in small group problem solving situations? 


Research question 4. Are adaptive behaviour, self-esteem, 


social status and psychomotor performance, as defined in this study, 


related to the ability to function effectively in small group problem 


solving situations? 
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Hypotheses. To answer these research questions a number of 
hypotheses were developed to obtain information relating to the 
general research questions. To obtain data a number of relevant 


measurement instruments were employed. 


Measurement Instruments 


Selected measurement instruments were used to obtain data on 
those factors thought to be relevant to the small group behaviour of 
the EMR. Data were collected a) during the problem solving discussion 
sessions, and b) before and after the camp. 

The data derived from the problem solving discussion sessions 
were collected by a) the Bales Interaction Process Analysis (IPA), andb) 


a system, (based on Tisdal1,1962) for rating productive thinking. 


Bales Interaction Process Analysis. The problem solving 


discussion sessions were rated by independent raters trained and 
experienced in recording the Bales Interaction Process Analysis (1950). 
From these data were obtained: 


1. IPA profiles for each group, 


2. the Bales' individual and interaction indices, and 


3. the Bales Social Psychological Directions. 


Productive thinking scale. The problem-solving discussion 


sessions were also rated to obtain three measures of productive thinking 


(Originality, PT,; Elaboration, PT9; Fluency, PIo)ie 


Additional measurement instruments. A number of additional 
Additional measurement instruments. 
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measurement instruments were employed to obtain data, which it was 
expected would be related to the small group behaviour of the EMR. 
Data were obtained from: 

1. Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC), 

2. Vineland Social Maturity Scale (V), 

3. Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory (SE), 

4. Coopersmith Behaviour Rating Scale (BR ), 

paleta sociogram,)"(ss) , 

6. a rating on adaptation to the camp environment (AB), 
7. a test of psychomotor performance, (PP}., and 


8. a test for syntactic maturity (SM). 
SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS 


A summary of the major findings of the study is presented 


under the headings of the four research questions. 


Research question 1. The research question asked how groups 
_ of varying composition compare in small group problem solving situations. 
Investigation of the question was carried out by a) statistical analysis 
of IPA indices, productive thinking measures and a measure of syntactic 
maturity, b) comparison of IPA profiles of the groups observed in the 
present study with the IPA profiles of Bales (1970) normative data, 
an adult group, and a group of Grade IX boys, and c) examination of Bales' 
psychological directions of group members. 

Analysis of variance of the Bales’ individual indices 


indicated no significant differences for either the three group or four 
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group (Group 3 divided into EMR and Regular sub-groups) comparisons. 

A one-way analysis of variance of the Bales' interaction indices 
for the three group comparisons indicated that for the maladaptive 
behaviour index (MB), Group 1 (Regular) scored significantly higher 
than Group 3 (Mixed); that for directiveness of control index(DiCo) and the 
over-all index (0-A), Group 1 (Regular) scored significantly higher than 
Group 2 (EMR); that for the directiveness of control index (DiCo), Group 3 
(Mixed) also scored significantly higher than Group 2 (EMR). For all 
differences reported, the level of significance was P <¢.05. 

A one-way analysis of variance of the Bales' interaction indices 
for the four group comparisons indicated significant differences 
(P <.05) for the maladaptive behaviour index (MB) , the difficulty of 
communication index (DC) and the difficulty of control over the situation 
index (DCS). In each of these instances, Group 3 (EMR) was involved. For 
maladaptive behaviour (MB), Group 3 (EMR) was significantly lower than was 
Group 1 (Regular); for the difficulty of communication index (DC), Group 3 


(EMR) was significantly higher than for each of the other Groups 


( Group 1 Regular, Group 2 EMR, Group 3 Regular); and for the difficulty 
of control over the situation index (DCS), Group 3 (EMR) was significantly 
higher than was Group 2 (EMR). 

The remaining indices were found to have F ratios which were 
non-significant for both the three-group and four-group comparisons. 
The hypotheses predicting a significant difference between groups on 
the Bales IPA data found little support from these comparisons. 

The means for the three measures of productive thinking origin- 


ality (PT1), elaboration (PT2), and fluency (PT3) were also analysed 
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for significant differences by three group and four group comparisons, 
using a one way analysis of variance for each variable. The resulting 
F ratios did not reach the level of significance set for this study 
(P 205). The hypotheses predicting a significant difference 
between groups on these measures were rejected. 

The means for the measure of syntactic maturity (SM) were analysed 
for significant differences by three group and four group comparisons. 
The F ratios for the comparisons were non-significant. The hypotheses 
predicting a significant difference between groups were rejected. 

A two-way analysis of variance was carried out for both the 
three-group and four-group comparisons of the Bales' indices. The 
results of this analysis indicated that for the Bales individual 
indices little difference existed among the groups. The results for 
the Bales' interaction indices indicated a trend toward significant F 
ratios for the "B'' main effects (differences between sessions) and for 
the "A" x "“B' interactions (groups x sessions). 

To investigate the "A" x "B" interactions an analysis of 
variance for repeated measures design was employed. The procedure was 
carried out for the three group comparisons and on three variables, 
Bales' maladaptive behaviour index (MB), Bales' over-all index (0-A), 
and the fluency score of the productive thinking measure (PT3) emaThe 
analysis revealed that the significant interactions occurred as a 
result of extreme fluctuations in scores from one session to another. 
There was no evidence of a trend in these fluctuations. No one session 


or group showed a consistently low or high score. 


The hypotheses predicting differences between the groups over 
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the sessions were rejected. 

Comparisons of the IPA profiles of the groups in the present 
study revealed a high degree of similarity in the use of the twelve 
IPA categories. The profiles for each group are of the same general 
shape, and tend to overlap each other. The use of Section C (questions) 
was very low, but use of Section D (negative behaviour) was very high. 
However there was considerable variation in the use of the categories 
in Section D. For example, category 10 (disagrees) was used 
infrequently but category 11 (shows tension) was used far more 
frequently than any other of the twelve categories. The rate of use 
of category 12 (seems unfriendly) was also high. Use of Section A 
(seems friendly) and Section B (answers) lay between that of the other 
two sections and was neither exceptionally small nor exceptionally 
large. 

Comparison of the IPA profiles of the groups in the present 
study with the Bales normative data, indicated that the groups in the 
present study exhibited far more behaviour in Section D (negative 
reactions) , and less behaviour in Section B (Answers), than did the 
normative groups. Use of category 11 (shows tension) in Section D was 
particularly high for the groups in the present study, and contributed 
most to the large difference in scores between them and the normative 
groups. 

Comparison of the interaction in Section B (answers) , revealed 
some difference in the amount of use of this section, but the difference 
in the pattern of use of categories in the section was an even more 


noticeable feature. The groups in the present study used category 4 
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(gives suggestion) , far more than they used category 5 (gives opinion) , 
and category 6 (gives information). In contrast, the Bales’ normative 
groups used category 6 (gives information), more than they used 
category 5 (gives opinion), and category 4 (gives suggestion). 

Comparison of the use of the categories in Section A (positive 
reactions) and Section C did not reveal any great differences between 
the groups in the present study and the Bales' normative groups. 

Comparison of the IPA profiles of the groups in the present 
aoe with those of two groups reported by Bales (1950) revealed 
the same trend as for the comparisons made with the Bales (1970) 
normative data. The groups in the present study exhibited far more 
behaviour in Section D (negative reactions) , and less behaviour in 
Section B (questions), than either the adult group or the Grade IX 
boys. The level of behaviour in Section A (positive reactions) , and 
Section C (questions), were not substantidlly-different. However, over all 
sections, the groups in the present study exhibited more interaction in 
the socio-emotional area (Sections A and D), and less interaction’in 
the task area (Sections B and C), than did either the adult group or 
the Grade IX boys as reported by Bales (1950). 

The Social Psychological Directions for all boys were calcul- 
ated. Only three role types (UNF, UF and UPF) occurred in the study. 
Thus all boys were identified as upward (seeking power) on the power 
dimension, and forward (contributing toward task goals) on the task 
dimension. On the affect dimension, sixteen boys were rated negative, 
three were rated positive, and the remainder were rated neutral. 


Comparisons between groups revealed, that Group 1 (Regular) boys were 
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more frequently rated negative on the affect dimension than the other 
groups, while Group 3 (Mixed) had more boys rated positive on the 
affect dimension than the other two groups. Comparison of the EMR 
boys with the Regular boys, revealed that the Regular boys tended to 
be rated negative on the affect dimension more frequently than the EMR 
boys, and conversely, the EMR boys were more frequently rated positive 


on the affect dimension. 


Research question 2, This research question asked if the 
language maturity of an individual affected his ability to function 
effectively in small group problem solving situations. Investigation 
into this question was carried out by applying a Pearson's Product- 
Moment Correlation of the individual scores for syntactic maturity, 
the Bales' indices and productive thinking measures. 

The correlations between syntactic maturity and the Bales' 
indices and productive thinking measures failed to reach the specified 


level of significance (P < .05) for this study. 


Research question 3. This research question asked if the socio- 
emotional adjustment of the individual affects his ability to function 
effectively in small group problem solving situations. The question 
was investigated by applying a Pearson's Product-Moment Correlation 
to the individual scores for the maladaptive behaviour index, and the 
Bales’ indices and the productive thinking scores. Significant negative 
correlations were found between the maladaptive behaviour index (MB) 
and two of the Bales' individual indices (positive reactions and 


generalized status) and two of the productive thinking measures 
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(elaboration PT2, and fluency PT3). In addition, the remaining two 


Bales' individual indices, and the remaining productive thinking 
measure, (originality PT,) approached closely to the specified level of 
significance (P < .05) for this study. 

Inasmuch as the individual indices and the productive thinking 
measures reflect the ability of an individual to function effectively 
in the task area of small group functioning, the significant negative 
correlation found in this study suggests that those individuals whose 
socio-emotional adjustment is poor have difficulty operating 


effectively in the task related areas of small group problem solving. 


Research question 4. This research question asked if adaptation 
to the camp environment, self-esteemy social status, and psychomotor 
performance, as defined in this study, related to the ability to 
function effectively in small group problem solving situations. The 
question was investigated by applying a Pearson's Product-Moment 
Correlation to tests of adaptation to the camp environment, self- 
esteem, social status and psychomotor performance and the scores of 
the Baile" individual indices and the productive thinking measures. 

The only significant correlation reported, occurred between 
the Bales' index of direct access to resources and the weighted 
sociometric scores obtained in the home rooms. All other correlations 


were non-significant. The one significant correlation is not 


supported by any other data. As a result of the findings of this 


study it was concluded that adaptation to the camp environment, 
self-esteem, social status, and psychomotor performance, as defined 


in this study, are not related to effective functioning in the small 
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group problem solving situations. 


CONCLUSIONS 
From these results it was concluded that the groups in the 
present study did not differ significantly in their abilities to 
function in small group problem solving situations. In particular, no 
significant differences between groups were found on measures related 
to ability to cope with the task and socio-emotional problems of small 
group interaction, or of their ability to think productively during 


problem solving discussion sessions. 


The profiles of behaviour for the groups in the present study 
as recorded by the Bales IPA were found to be more typical of that 
expected from very young children than that expected from young 
adolescents. Despite some differences between the present study and 
the Bales' study of Grade IX boys, the marked difference in profiles 
between these groups supports a conclusion that the boys in the present 
study demonstrated a less mature form of problem solving behaviour 
than might reasonably have been expected on the basis of the Bales’ 
data. However, it was noted that one feature of this immature form of 
problem solving behaviour was the high rate of interaction recorded in 
category 11 (shows tension). The scores in this one category were 
largely responsible for the heavy proportion of socio-emotional 
related behaviour compared to task related behaviour, and for the 
high scores recorded by most subjects for the maladaptive behaviour 
index (MB). Since the amount of interaction recorded in category 11 


(shows tension), may have been due to insecurity in the problem solving 
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situation, caution must be exercised in drawing conclusions from these 
results regarding the small group behaviour of boys similar to those used 


in the present study. 


Further research on the question would need to control for 
"novelty" effects so as to account for possible feelings by subjects of 
insecurity in small group problem solving situations. Such control could 
be achieved by giving the subjects sufficient prior experience in small 
group problem solving situations to familiarize them with the demands 


placed on them by this approach to problem solving. 


The results of the investigations for each individual session 
revealed extreme fluctuations in scores by each group. When analysed, 
the significant differences reported over all sessions were found to be 
a result of significant differences in just one or two sessions. 
Furthermore, the significant differences for the sessions showed no 
consistent trend or pattern. From these results it was concluded that 
the different learning experiences upon which the discussion sessions 
were based, and the different requirements involved in each problem 
solving session, did not affect the way the groups responded. The results 
are attributed to the fact that the learning tasks did not influence 
interaction to any noticeable degree, whereas interpersonal conflicts were 
a prominent feature of many sessions and appeared to play a major role in 


the pattern of interaction recorded in each session. 


The second research question was concerned with the influence of 


language maturity on the ability to function effectively in small group 


problem solving situations. Investigation of this question was carried 
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out by obtaining the correlations between syntactic maturity (SM), and 
those measures thought to be related to effective functioning in the 
small group. Correlations between syntactic maturity (SM) and the Bales' 
individual and interaction indices (CR, BR, ADR, GS, DE, DG, DiCox DCS; 
MB, O-A), productive thinking (PT), adaptation to the camp environment 
(AB), adaptive behaviour ratings (BR), self-esteem (SE) and psychomotor 
performance (PP), were obtained. No correlations for the second research 
question were found to be significant. The conclusion reached from these 
results was that, within the limits of this study, the syntactic maturity 
of an individual was not related to his ability to function effectively 
in small group problems solving situations. But because the scores for 
syntactic maturity were not derived from language samples obtained during 
the small group problem solving sessions, no conclusion can be reached 
regarding the effect of syntactic maturity on the ability of the individual 
to function effectively in such a situation. However, taking into account 
the fact that the language sample was obtained in interview and that the 
group differences in syntactic maturity were non-significant, it is 
possible to say that syntactic maturity (SM), as measured in this study, 


was not found to be significantly related to effective functioning in the 


small group problem solving situation. 


The third research question was concerned with the influence of 
the level of socio-emotional adjustment on the ability to function 
effectively in small group problem solving situations. Investigation of 
this question was carried out by obtaining the correlations between the 
Bales' index of maladaptive behaviour (MB), and the remaining Bales' 


indices (CR, BR, ADR, GS, DC, DE, DCS, DICo, O-A), productive thinking 
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(PT), syntactic maturity (SM), social status (SS), behaviour ratings (BR), 
adaptation to the camp environment (AB), self-esteem (SE), and psychomotor 
performance (PP). Significant negative correlations were obtained for 
two of the Bales' individual indices and two of the three productive 
thinking measures. The remaining two Bales' indices and the remaining 
productive thinking measure were close to the required level of signifi- 
cance. A significant negative correlation with the Bales' index of 
difficulty of control over the situation (DCS), was also found. The 
remaining correlations were found to be non-significant. on these 
results it was concluded that the level of socio-emotional adjustment, 
as measured by the Bales’ index of maladaptive behaviour (MB), has some 
relationship with the ability to function effectively in small group 
problem solving situations. The conclusion applies particularly to the 
task-related areas of small group behaviour. The relationship between 
the Bales' index of maladaptive behaviour (MB) and the Bales" index of 
difficulty of control over the situation (DCS), appears to confirm the 
theoretical position of Bales, that unless group members are able to 
cooperate in suggesting solutions to task problems, the conflict and 
frustration aroused will result in increased maladaptive behaviour. It 
is perhaps surprising that the relationship holds true for individuals 
as well as for the groups as a whole, but it must also be borne in mind 
that scores in category 9 (asks for suggestions) are quite small so that 
the validity of the relationship must be open to some doubt. There is no 
doubt however, that a relationship exists between maladaptive behaviour 
and ability to function effectively in the task area of small group 


problem solving as these functions are measured in this study. 
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The fourth research question was concerned with the relationship 
between social status (SS), adaptation to the camp environment (AB), 
self-esteem (SE), and psychomotor performance (PP), and the ability of 
the individual to function effectively in small group problem solving 
situations. Investigation was carried out by obtaining the correlations 
between these factors and those measures related to effective functioning 
in the small group, that is the Bales' individual indices and the 
productive thinking measures. Significant correlations were reported 
between, a) the Bales' positive reactions index (ADR) and the weighted 
scores of adaptation to the camp environment (AB2), and, 

b) the Bales' index of direct access to resources (CR) and the 
weighted sociometric scores (SSI), obtained in the home rooms of subjects. 
The remaining correlations were non-significant. The relationship 
between the Bales' positive reactions index (ADR) and helve tented scores 
of adaptation to the camp environment (AB2) appears to reflect agreement 
in rating between subjects and camp counsellors on their positive 
attitude towards individual subjects. Since agreement exists for these 
two functions it is perhaps unexpected that agreement is not reported also 
for the unweighted scores of adaptation to the camp environment (AB1) nor 
for the Bales' generalized status index (GS), since these two measures 
are closely related to the weighted score for adaptation to the camp 
environment (AB1). This lack of agreement raises some doubts as to the 
value of the significant relationship reported. The relationship between 
the Bales' index of direct access to resources (CR), and the weighted 
sociometric scores (SS1) obtained in the home rooms of subjects is not 


unexpected, since the criteria applied to the sociogram choices are 
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closely related to the question of direct access to resources. Again 

it is surprising that the relationship does not extend to the unweighted 
sociometric scores (SS2, SS4), or to other factors such as adaptation to 
the camp environment (AB1, AB2). Indeed what is most noteworthy in the 
results of this research question is the fact that of all the correlations 
tested only two reached the prescribed level of significance. It must 
therefore be concluded that the factors of adaptation to camp environment 
(AB), sociometric status (SS), self-esteem (SE), and psychomotor 
performance (PP) do not influence, to any great extent, the ability to 
function effectively in the small group problem solving situation and 

are therefore not a reliable basis upon which to form opinions regarding 


the small group behaviour of individuals. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE STUDY 


Lack of Differentiation Among Groups 


Design constraints, The most striking feature of the results was the 
overall similarity in the way the three groups in the present study 
responded to the problem solving situations. The results may be in part 
attributable to the efforts made to provide a learning environment which 
would be advantageous to the EMR boys, but it is unlikely that such 
arrangements, of themselves, would produce the marked similarity in 
performance by the groups. Several other factors may have influenced 
the results. For example, the measuring instruments may not have been 
adequate or may not have been sufficiently sensitive to distinguish 
differences which existed; the results may have been a reflection of the 
fact that to begin with the groups did not differ sufficiently; there 


may have been two few subjects in the study; the problem solving tasks 
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may not have been appropriate; the duration of treatment time may have 


been too brief. 


Subject selection constraints. During the selection of subjects to 


participate in the study, efforts were made to ensure that the Regular 
and EMR boys were truly representative of their respective intellectual 
categories. But certain constraints existed, or were placed on the 
selection procedures, which may have influenced final selection far more 
than was anticipated. For example, the size of the population was 
limited. In the case of EMR boys the population of boys in the school 
system was relatively small, and for the Regular boys the population was 
made artificially small by being limited to only four schools, and in 
addition, in two of these schools it was difficult to find suitable 
occupational matches with the EMR group. Reliance upon the identification 
procedures carried out by the school system for the identification of 
EMR eniidted also appeared of importance. Intellectual assessments 

for the EMR boys selected for the study had been carried out some 

twelve to eighteen months prior to the present study. It appears 
possible that those IQ scores may have no longer accurately reflected 
the capabilities of a number of boys participating in the present study. 
The same remarks may apply to the behavioural aspect of the criteria, a 
result which the Principal of the special school would claim, probably 


with some justification, was partly due to the favourable environment 


provided by the special school. 


Descriptive data. Descriptive data obtained on the subjects gives some 
support to the view that the groups may not have differed significantly 


at the commencement of the study. An analysis of variance carried out 
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on the descriptive data (See Table 19 Appendix N), indicates that only 
two pre-study measures, the intelligence quotient and sociometric status, 
produced significant differences between the Regular group (Group 1) and 
the EMR group (Group 2). But as previously stated, the intelligence 
quotient had been derived for the EMR boys some considerable time prior 


to the study so that the validity of the scores may be suspect. 


Sociometric data obtained in the home rooms (SS1) also differen- 
tiated the groups, and indicated that the EMR boys chosen for the study 
were selected as desirable work partners by their peers more frequently 
than were the Regular boys chosen by their peers. Such a result may have 
been a function of some selection bias on the part of teachers in the 
schools responsible for pre-selection of subjects. The bias may possibly 
have taken the form of selecting those who would benefit most from a camp 
experience and this may have meant in the case of the Regular classes, 
those boys who were least sought after by peers, and in the case of the 
EMR classes, those boys most sought after by peers. In addition, a common 
factor was almost certainly low socio-economic status, (since Regular 
boys were matched with EMR boys for fathers' occupations and all occu- 
pations rated in the low socio-economic bracket). But a difference in 
this respect existed in the home room situations since all pupils in the 
special school tended to be of a low socio-economic level, whereas in the 
Regular classes, taken over all schools cooperating in this project, the 
number of boys in the low socio-economic levels available for selection 
purposes was small. In this respect the home room environments differed 
for the Regular and EMR boys, and these differences may limit the value 


of the sociometric data. It must be further noted that the sociometric 
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data are significant only when calculated by the method of weighted scores 
expressed as a percentage of total possible scores. Using the alternative 
method, the data do not indicate a significant difference among the groups, 
which is probably a reflection of the importance of the weighting procedure 
in calculating group differences. The difference in result between the 

two methods of calculation does, however, add further doubt to the use- 
fulness of the measure. The implication of the above comparisons is 

that although differences between the EMR group (Group 2) and the Regular 
group (Group 1) were obtained, the measures on which the differences were 


reported may be of suspect value. 


In the instances where no significant differences between groups 
were reported, investigation of the data suggests that here, too, the value 
of the results may be open to doubt. In the case of the Vineland Scale 
of Social Maturity, it is the opinion of the experimenter that the scale 
proved an inappropriate instrument for the subjects of this study. The 
discrepancies between chronological age and social age were quite marked, 
yet the items of the test up to the nineteen years age range were within 
the behavioural repertoire of many of the boys in the present study. For 
example, several boys, including EMR boys, delivered newspapers in the 
city and had the responsibility of collecting relatively large sums of 
money which they paid in weekly at the newspaper office. The collection 
of money involved travelling about the city during evening hours. In 
addition, all boys were reported as being capable and being allowed to 
travel about the city freely at night to attend social functions, and with 
only a few exceptions, the boys purchased their own clothing. Behaviours 


such as these enabled the boys in this study to score social ages well 
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above their chronological ages. As a result of the discrepancies between 
the chronological ages and the social ages as derived from the Vineland 
scale, it is suggested that the Vineland scale did not appear to be an 
appropriate instrument for the determination of social maturity of the 


type of subject used in the study. 


In the case of the Behaviour Rating Scale as reported by home 
room teachers (BR1), the similarity in scores between the groups may be 
Beesated | as was suggested for the sociometric data, by selection bias. 
After observing the boys at the camp, and studying the results of the 
sociometric data, it is the opinion of the experimenter that the Regular 
boys probably would have scored a behavioural rating below the mean for 


their respective classes, whereas the EMR boys would probably have scored 


a behavioural rating above the mean for their respective classes. 
Measurements on all boys in all classes from which subjects were drawn 
would have been necessary to confirm this opinion, but unfortunately these 
data were not obtained. The opinion is expressed, not to dispute the 
similarity in scores obtained, but to indicate the different positions 

in the social status hierarchies in which the Regular and EMR boys may 
have been held in the respective home room classes. Some support for the 
point of view may be found in the analysis of the sociometric data obtained 
at the camp. In this case the unweighted sociometric scores (SS4), 
indicate that the boys in Group 2 (EMR) were chosen more frequently than 
were those in Group 1 (Regular). Interpretation of these data is 
complicated by the fact that the other method of calculating the socio- 


metric data (weighted scores SS3), does not indicate a significant 


difference between the groups. 
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The previous argument may also explain the failure to find the 
expected difference in scores for the groups on the measure of self- 
esteem. If the Regular boys and the EMR boys, as groups, represented 
poneaire extremes in the social status hierarchies within their respective 
classes, the lack of significance in scores on the measure of self-esteem 
could be interpreted partly as a function of school home room environments. 
Under these circumstances the data on the measure of self-esteem are less 


useful than would at first appear. 


In relation to the measure of syntactic maturity, as previously 
noted, the measurements could not be made on samples obtained during the 
problem solving discussion sessions, but instead were obtained two weeks 
after the completion of the camp. It is possible that the interview format 
used to obtain the data was a constraint which influenced the language 
samples. The interview technique tended to elicit narrative and descrip- 
tive language which may have differed in important respects from the more 
analytical language appropriate to problem solving situations. If this 
were the case, Regular boys may not have been able to demonstrate in the 
interview situation a superior language ability which they may have 
exploited in the problem solving situations of the camp. There is no 
evidence to suggest that this in fact occurred, but the point is raised 
to illustrate again that these data may be of limited value for the purpose 


of group-comparisons on language ability. 


Comparison of the groups on measures of syntactic maturity, the 
social maturity scale, and the behaviour rating scale, suggest that in 
terms of social maturity and language development the groups did not differ 


to any great extent. Such a conclusion would appear to have some impli- 
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cations for the evaluation of the results on measures of behaviour rating 
and adaptation to the camp environment obtained from camp counsellors at 

the conclusion of the camp. If the groups did not differ significantly 

on measures of social maturity and language maturity at the commencement 

of the camp, the fact that camp counsellors did not distinguish between 

the two categories of boys on similar measures at the conclusion of the 

camp is not inconsistent with the earlier results. The similarity in 

scores for the groups on the measure of syntactic maturity may also explain, 
in part, the ability of the EMR boys to match the performance of the Regular 


boys on the measures of the Bales' indices and productive thinking. 


The evidence relating to the composition of the groups in the 


present study is indecisive and equivocal, but the conclusion drawn from 


the data is that the groups were not as different in composition as might 
at first appear, and as was intended by the experimenter. Inspection of 
data for each individual reveals that at least some of the EMR boys 
appeared to be a rather select sample from the special school, and that 
as a group the EMR boys may not have been a representative sample of the 
EMR population. Similarly the Regular boys, because of a restricted 
population from which they were drawn, may not have been representative 
of Regular boys, even allowing for the fact they were matched for fathers' 
occupations with the EMR boys. To this extent, inferences regarding the 
similarities or differences between pupils of the Regular or EMR 


categories cannot be drawn satisfactorally from the results of this study. 


Comparisons with boys classified as EMR. Notwithstanding the inconclusive 


nature of the comparisons between the Regular and EMR categories, compa- 


risons between Regular boys and boys classified as EMR remain entirely 
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valid. Since the difficulties of identifying a representative sample of 
EMR boys for the study were fully recognized from the beginning, the 
primary concern of the study was with the boy classified as EMR. This 
concern developed out of a conviction that many children are incorrectly 
classified as educable mentally retarded, and out of a conviction that 
for many of these children the learning environment provided in the 


traditional classroom aggravates their learning problems. 


Problem Solving Behaviour 


All-session data, A major focus of the present study was to evaluate the 
ability of three groups of differing composition to handle the task and 


socio-emotional problems of small group functioning during problem solving 


discussion sessions. The evaluations were made using the Bales' IPA 
indices which purport to indicate the degree of difficulty experienced 

by the group in solving the task and socio-emotional problems of pei 
group functioning. The productive thinking measure was introduced as 

an additional measure in an effort to obtain data on the quality of the 
task related interaction. The results obtained indicated that despite 
the differing composition of groups, they responded to the problem 
solving situations in a very similar way. For example, the learning 
environment at the camp generated a high level of socio-emotional activity, 
but this response was similar for both the non-retarded and retarded boys 
and appeared to be more a function of the "novelty" of the environment 
than any inappropriateness of the environment. The similarity in response 
could be a direct result of the groups being similar in composition to 


start with, but it could also reflect an influence of the learning environ- 


ment on the performance of the EMR boys. 
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Learning environment, The learning environment provided at the camp 

seemed to encourage boys classified as EMR to enter into the learning 
experiences with enthusiasm. This enthusiasm, together with their 
cooperativeness and the standard of their work, was such as to raise 
questions in the mind of the experimenter as to whether the teaching style 
and program offered in EMR classes and special schools are always approp- 
riate. In particular, preconceived notions about the ability of the EMR 
children to think productively, make decisions for themselves and work 
cooperatively, do not appear appropriate. These characteristics may be 

a function of the learning environment as much as a characteristic inherent 


in the EMR child. 


Although no precise attempts were made to evaluate the influence 
of the environment, the boys were asked to rate the learning tasks on a 
four point scale. All EMR boys rated the experiences in the top two 
categories. At the follow-up interview, all expressed enthusiasm for the 
form of schooling followed at the camp. No doubt their opinions were 
influenced somewhat by the novelty of the experience and by the attraction 
of the camp setting, but their replies do indicate that it is possible to 


create a learning environment about which EMR boys can be enthusiastic. 


Another item of incidental evidence regarding the learning 
environment relates to the use of the oral approach to instruction during 
learning experiences. On the final morning of the camp, EMR boys were 
required to write the names of three boys for the purposes of the socio- 
gram. Following this exercise, several counsellors approached the 
experimenter to express amazement that certain boys could not write 


legibly nor spell simple names accurately. The realization that these 
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boys were classified as EMR came to the counsellors only when they 


observed the difficulty the boys experienced in coping with written 
language. The use of the oral approach to instruction appears to be of 
some significance to the question of the successful social integration of 
children not skilled in reading and writing. The point is supported by 

the fact that after five days at the camp, the EMR boys were not 
identified by counsellors on measures relating to their behaviour or 

eis adaptation to the camp environment. There appears to be some grounds 
for assuming that measures taken to ensure the adequate social integration 


of EMR boys in the project worked effectively, and that the use of oral 


methods of instruction was of assistance in the successful integration of 


EMR boys into the camp environment. The points raised here appear to 
have important implications for the education of EMR children and their 
successful integration into a regular school program. ‘The results were 
certainly not conclusive,but are suggestive enough to warrant further 


research. 


The role adopted by the group leaders may also have been an 
important factor in the learning environment. At the follow-up interview 
there was a general expression of admiration for the group leaders by the 
boys, who with only two exceptions, enjoyed the experience of being given 
so much opportunity to participate in the planning of their own program. 
A further factor which probably influenced the environment of the camp 
was that only the experimenter and one teacher were aware of the nature 
of the composition of the group. The secret was well kept, for, at the 
end of the camp only one assistant, (the group leader of Group 2 (EMR) ), 
indicated that he was suspicious about the intellectual level of some of 


the boys. The fact that all other assistants at the camp were unaware of 
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the distinction may have had a very positive affect on the learning 


environment provided for the EMR boys. 


Session data, The similarity in response by the three groups to the 
problem solving situations applied not only to the all-session data but 

to the data for each session. Although a number of significant differences 
between groups were reported for individual sessions, no discernible 
pattern of results was obtained to suggest that the task under discussion 
had any influence on the results. For example, Group 1 (Regular) boys 
during their second discussion session (Session 6) were recorded as 


experiencing difficulty in interaction. The cause of this difficulty may 


have been related to a miscalculation by the group leader as to the amount 
of input he should make to initiate discussion. It was the one session 

in which a group leader tended to dominate the discussion, and in so doing, 
to stifle group participation. This in turn resulted in difficulties in 
the communication process. The illustration serves to emphasize that the 
difficulty in interaction experienced by the group during this particular 
session was more a function of leadership style than of difficulty 
inherent in the topic under discussion, or the discussion technique itself. 
No other group responded in this way to this particular session, ‘nor did 
any other measures made of the group suggest that the topics under dis- 
cussion were the cause of difficulty in interaction for this particular 
group. A similar analysis of other session data which indicated signifi- 
cant differences would be possible, but since the explanations for the 
extreme variations recorded must necessarily be somewhat speculative, the 
procedure probably would not be profitable. It must suffice to report 


that there is no evidence to suggest that the session "treatments" had any 
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effect on the way groups responded to the problem solving situations. 


The reason why the session "treatments" had no effect on the 
groups may lie partly in the fact that the "treatments" may have been 
simplistic and did not give the Regular boys an opportunity to demonstrate 
superior abilities. Such a view, however, is not supported by the data 
for session three, "discuss the merits of closing down the pulp mill". 

This topic, in particular, appeared to offer the opportunity for the more 
analytical boys to show their ability at analysis and evaluation. In fact, 


no differences among the groups were reported for this session. 


The explanation may also lie in the type of problem. Each problen, 
with the exception of the problem related to the local ecology, could be 
said to encourage divergent thinking abilities and allow solutions at 
various levels of sophistication. Such an arrangement may have worked to 
the advantage of the EMR boys, who under these conditions, may have been 
encouraged to participate more actively than under conditions associated 
with more convergent type problem solving situations. Such an explanation 
provides a positive suggestion as to one aspect of the environment that can 
be successfully manipulated to encourage participation by EMR children and 


which may also be of importance in promoting integration. 


A further explanation may lie in the fact that the problem solving 
technique was more important in influencing interaction data than any 
effects brought about by changes in discussion topics. It appeared to the 
experimenter that once discussion commenced, the differing nature of the 
topics for discussion had little influence on the way the discussion 
developed. Of far greater significance were the dynamics of inter-personal 


relationships. At times the generation of inter-personal conflicts 
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threatened to overwhelm the topic under discussion. 


Comparisons with Bales (1950, 1970) profiles, Because of a number of 
constraints, the evaluation of differences in behaviour by the three groups 
and over the six problem solving discussion sessions proved of limited 
value. The evaluation of the ability of the groups in the present study 

to cope with the problems of small group interaction as compared to the 
Grade IX boys and the adult groups reported by Bales (1950, 1970), was 
originally of secondary importance in the present study. It is likely, 


however, that these comparisons were more profitable since they did not 


suffer from the same constraints, as those which limited the value of the 
evaluations referred to previously. Despite some obvious differences 
between the Bales (1950, 1970) groups and those in the present study, 
comparisons are useful as an indication of any gross differences in Bales 
IPA profiles which may reflect developmental levels of problem solving 


behaviour. 


Compared to the Grade IX boys and the adult groups reported in 
Bales (1950, 1970), the groups in the present study demonstrated a far 
higher incidence of socio-emotional interaction and less task oriented 
interaction. Considering the relatively small difference in ages that 
probably existed between the group of Grade IX boys (Bales, 1950) and the 
boys in the present study, the differences in small group behaviour are 
quite marked. The differences indicate far more mature problem solving 
techniques for the Grade IX boys (Bales, 1950), than those employed by 


the boys in the present study. 


Several factors may have contributed to the relatively poorer 
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problem solving ability of the boys in the present Study. One such factor 
was probably the novelty of the small group experience. Presumably the 
boys in the present study had not been exposed previously to learning 
experiences of this type. Whether or not the group of Grade IX boys 
(Bales, 1950) had previous experience in the technique is not reported. 
The lack of experience in this type of learning situation may also explain 
why the rate of response in category 11 (shows tension) of the Bales IPA 
was so high. The high levels of maladaptive behaviour in the present study, 
are in many cases, directly attributable to the high scores recorded for 
the individual in Pca 11 (shows tension). But the behaviour recorded 
in category 11 (shows tension), appeared frequently to reflect a state of 
embarrassment, self-consciousness or confusion on the part of the 
individual. Undoubtedly these behaviours reflect negative socio-emotional 
characteristics, but the very high incidence of responses of this type as 
compared to such negative behaviours as aggression, disobedience, 
antagonism, and ridicule, appears to place emphasis on a type of negative 
behaviour which is of a different quality to the behaviours recorded in 
category 10 (disagrees), and category 12 (eens negative). Negative 
behaviour recorded in category 11 (shows tension) is self-directed, 
whereas negative behaviour recorded in the other two categories of this 
section, is directed against other individuals or the group as a whole. 

As a result of the high incidence of behaviour in category 11 (shows 
tension), the incidence of behaviour in the negative socio-emotional 
section is very high compared to the positive socio-emotional sections, 
and the task related section of the Bales IPA. The overall results would 


tend to suggest that the groups in the present study are incapable of 
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functioning effectively in the small group situation. But if the quality 


of the negative behaviour which dominates is taken into account, it is 
apparent that a reduction in the self-directed tension behaviours would 
result in a much more favourable task to socio-emotional ratio. It seems 
reasonable to assume that such a result could be achieved by giving the 
individuals in question more experience in the small group problem solving 


Situation, so as to reduce the insecurity associated with this technique. 


Different styles of problem solving behaviour Some differences between 


groups in the present study were found in their ability to handle certain 


aspects of the task related problems of interaction. The differences are 


not great, but may reflect an important difference in approach to problem 
solving between Regular boys and boys classified as EMR. The Regular boys 
are reported as using category 6 (gives information) more frequently than 
they use category 5 (gives opinion). In comparison with the Bales (1950) 
groups, the use by both EMR boys and Regular boys of these categories is 
markedly different. The Bales (1950) groups use category 6 (fives 
information) frequently and use category 4 (gives suggestion) sparingly. 
Bales (1950) suggests that the use of the less directive category 6 (gives 
information) may be a more mature problem solving strategy. These data 
suggest that EMR children may use less effective problem solving strategies, 
(that is of giving suggestions as opposed to information), than do normal 
boys. If this finding were established, the information could be used to 


form the basis of procedures for teaching the EMR more effective problem 


solving behaviour. 


SES influences. One feature that Regular and EMR boys engaged in this 


study had in common was that they were matched for fathers' occupations. 
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The occupations were of the type commonly associated with low socio- 
economic status. The relationship between socio-economic status and 
performance in the task and socio-emotional problems of small group 
functioning was not a problem of direct interest to the present study. 
However, the results in the present investigation are worthy of note, in 
that the data suggest that there may be some difficulty experienced by 
boys of low socio-economic status in handling the problems of small group 
functioning. The suggestion is only tentative, since there are numerous 
factors not accounted for which could have influenced the relatively poor 
performance of the boys in the present study, compared to the Bales (1950) 
groups. In particular, we have no other groups but the Bales (1950, 1970) 
groups with which to make comparisons. Unfortunately,certain important 
descriptive data relating to the subjects of these studies are not 


reported. 


In the present study it had been planned to identify the relation- 
ship between syntactic maturity and the ability to cope with the problems 
of small group functioning. Unfortunately, loss of data prevented any 
useful evaluation of this question being made. But in view of the 
reported relationship between language and social class, the relationship 


between language and small group behaviour could also involve the question 


“of socio-economic status. 


Other variables, A further purpose of the study was to ascertain if 
significant relationships existed between the ability to cope with the 
problems of small group functioning and such factors as sociometric status, 
self-esteem, behaviour as rated by camp counsellors and teachers and 


psychomotor performance. No significant relationships were found. The 
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implication of these data are that such factors as sociometric status, 
self-esteem, behaviour ratings and psychomotor performance are not 
reliable bases upon which to make judgements regarding the ability of the 


individual to cope with the problems of small group functioning. 


Influence of Maladaptive Behaviour (MB), However, significant but negative 


relationships were reported between the Bales' index of maladaptive 
behaviour (MB), and measures related to the ability to function effectively 
on the task aspects of small group functioning, and also the Bales' index 
of positive reactions (ADR). These relationships indicate that maladaptive 
behaviour and effective functioning on the task related aspects of small 
group functioning are incompatible. The implication which may be drawn is 


that if the maladaptive behaviour could be modified task performance would 


improve. Such an implication though not directly proved by the reported 
relationships, is certainly consistent with Bales' view of the dynamics 
of small group behaviour, so that the reported relationships may be 


interpreted as supporting Bales' view. 


A further implication of these data is that since maladaptive 
behaviour leads to negative reactions from the group as a whole, maladaptive 
behaviour by individuals could undermine group cohesiveness. Since 
cohesiveness is frequently identified as a prerequisite of effective group 
behaviour, it is apparent that maladaptive behaviour is undesirable not 
only in individual terms, but for the group as well. The responsibility 
of the group leader, or teacher, to assist the individual to overcome 
his behavioural problems may be seen, not only as a responsibility to the 
individual, but as a responsibility to the group as a whole. Since the 


rest of the group are involved, there appears to be a need to incorporate 
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the group in the remediation process. 


Instruction in Interpersonal Relations 


A procedure to achieve this group therapy approach would be to 
introduce into the school program a course designed especially to assist 
children to develop a better understanding of the dynamics of interpersonal 
relations. The course would need to include some form of small group 
discussion through which participants could be given the opportunity, under 


guidance, to evaluate the dynamics of their own behaviour. 


The introduction of such instruction into school programs appears 
to be gaining support from those who hold the view that one of the greatest 


needs of our time is better interpersonal relationships. The need may be 


greatest for those, such as the EMR, who may have difficulty in learning 
effective interpersonal skills without guidance, and who may not be 
skilled in gauging reaction to their own behaviour without assistance. 
The evidence of the present study may be interpreted as indicating that 
boys, such as participated in this study, would benefit by assistance in 


understanding the dynamics of interpersonal behaviour. 


Evaluation of Bales IPA for EMR Groups 


A subsidary aim of the present project was to evaluate the Bales 
IPA as an instrument for the study of the small group behaviour of the 
educable mentally retarded. Previous studies using this instrument have 
tended to concentrate on college students, or other groups of presumably 
normal intelligence. In the present study half ee subjects were classified 
as EMR. 


One feature of the use of the Bales IPA with these boys was the 
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difficulty of recording all on-going reactions. This was because of the 
frequency with which several boys reacted at the same time. Frequently, 
disagreements resulted in several boys talking simultaneously. On occasion 
discussions occurred involving two or more separate sub-groups who carried 
on in opposition to each other. The inability of subjects to refrain from 
talking simultaneously imposed a strain on both the recording system and 


the recorders. 


In planning this project it was decided to include measures on 
productive thinking in an attempt to evaluate the quality of task related 
interaction. It was thought that the EMR boys in particular might have 
engaged in interaction which would be classified as task related, but 


would in fact be unrelated to the topic specified. These concerns proved 


groundless, as a very high correlation was found between the Bales' 
indices relating to task performance and the productive thinking measures. 
No similar attempt to evaluate the quality of socio-emotional related 
interaction was planned, but such a measure would have been of value. The 
Bales IPA does not distinguish the quality of socio-emotional related 
behaviour but only its frequency. For EMR groups the distinction may be 
important. For example, among the EMR subjects at least two boys appeared 
to the experimenter occassionally to demonstrate highly disruptive 
behaviour, yet the amount of maladaptive behaviour calculated for them was 
not high. Of course the Bales' system is simply recording their perfor- 
Mance in the group situation, and over a longer period of time results 
might have reflected a growing group reaction against the nature of their 
behaviour, but in the context of this study the results did not reflect 


adequately the serious nature of their disruptive behaviour. In contrast 
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to these two boys, those boys who demonstrated a degree of insecurity 

in the problem solving situation tended to obtain high maladaptive 
behaviour scores. Certainly these scores must be interpreted as reflecting 
a degree of maladjustment to a particular group environment, but it in no 
way reflects the state of adjustment to situations outside that environment. 
To this extent the measurement of the small group behaviour of the EMR, 
using the Bales IPA, may benefit by the addition of a measure to evaluate 


the quality of the socio-emotional behaviour recorded. 


In practical terms the Bales IPA may have several other features 
which would limit its value. For example, the long period of time 
required to train recorders appears to be a limitation, despite claims of 
proponents that the time of training is well repaid by the value of the 


observations. A further possible disadvantage, as reflected in the present 


investigation, was that despite the twenty-seven possible personality 

types that are said to be identified by the system, only three types were 
reported in this study. Thus, the data suggest that the system is not 
sufficiently sensitive to personality characteristics. But in fairness 

to the system, it must be noted, that the constraint of procedures required 
in this investigation may have tended to bias the selection of individuals 
for this project, so that the results may be a reflection of selection 


procedures as much as the sensitivity of the system to personality types. 


In conclusion, it may be claimed that despite certain limitations 
inherent in the Bales IPA, the system appeared to have interesting 


possibilities as one means of evaluating the small group behaviour of 


boys classified as EMR. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


The difficulties experienced in this study of obtaining a group 
of boys who could unequivocably be identified as belonging to the EMR 
category leaves the small group behaviour of the EMR a matter awaiting 
further investigation. The results of the present study, using boys 
from a special school for the EMR, suggests that such a project would be 


a profitable area of research. 


In particular, the suggestion that the boys in the present study 
demonstrated an immature problem solving strategy in the small group 
situation is one aspect of small group behaviour that could be more fully 
investigated. Associated with this suggestion is the need to identify 
the cause of the high rate of behaviour in Bales' category 11 (shows 
tension) exhibited by the groups in the present study. The reasons for 
the high rate of interaction in the category need to be identified, if 
the small group is to be considered seriously as an alternative method 


of instruction for EMR children. 


The question as to whether the nature of the task under discussion 
affects the nature of the interaction was not resolved by this study. The 
indications were that differences in the nature of the task made no 
difference to the interaction. However, such a conclusion must be 
qualified by the recognition that the tasks used in the present study may 
not have extended the most capable students, and thus did not allow them 
to demonstrate superior abilities in problem solving. These comments may 
apply equally as well to the question of productive thinking when the EMR 


boys performed equally as well as the Regular boys. A study to resolve 
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these issues seems appropriate. It would need to include tasks requiring 
more convergent type problem solving strategies than were used in the 
present study. If this were done, it would be easier to exercise control 
of the level of difficulty of the problem, than was possible in the 
present study. As a result, a more clear indication could be expected of 
the relationship between the task on one hand, and the nature of the 


interaction and productive thinking abilities on the other hand. 


Judging from the comments made during the follow-up interview, 
the boys who participated in the study were enthusiastic about the 
learning experiences involved at the camp. The environment provided at 
the camp was not specifically under investigation during the study. It 
had been designed using a set of assumptions about the learning conditions 
that might encourage the active participation of EMR boys, and to this 
extent it proved quite successful. A useful study would be to attempt 
to isolate any single factor, or set of factors, which contributed to the 
enthusiastic response of the participants. Any evaluation of this kind 
would need to assess, not only such factors as rate of learning as 
compared to the rate in a more traditional environment, but also the 
contribution each environment made to the socio-emotional development of 
the child. The Bales IPA, used in conjunction with other tests of 
personality, might contribute to a greater understanding of the value of 
learning environments based on the small group. 

Because of failure to measure adequately the language ability of 


subjects during the small group problem solving situation, the relation- 


ship between language and ability to function effectively in the task 
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and socio-emotional areas of the small group remains unidentified. The 
investigation of this relationship, together with an investigation into 
whether the socio-economic status of the individual was involved in the 


relationship, appears warranted. 


The present investigation pointed to the possibility that EMR 
children might benefit by a course designed to improve their understanding 
of the dynamics of interpersonal relationships. This suggestion was 
based on the assumption that improvements in understanding the dynamics 
of interpersonal behaviour would lead to better interpersonal relations, 
which in turn would assist the social adjustment of these children and 
aid their integration with regular children. A further assumption was 
that a better social adjustment would lead to more effective learning 
and increased achievement. These assumptions would need to be tested 
by research before the usefulness of the course in understanding the 


dynamics of human relationships could be verified. 
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Appendix A 


Problem Solving Discussion Sessions 


and Tasks 


The day-long hike was presented first, as a planning task and 
following the hike, as an exercise in evaluation. Initially, the group 
has to make choice decisions regarding where to go, what to take, how 
to carry the equipment and other related details. These questions 
formed the basis for problem solving discussion session number one. 
Following the hike, the group was required to evaluate the experience 
in the light of the decisions they had made earlier. The evaluation 
formed the basis for problem solving discussion session number two. 

The operation of the pulp mill was presented in simple terms 
as a conflict between economics and ecological balance. Data on the 
number of workers, families, and the economy of Hinton were given, 
along with information regarding the use of lumber in industry and for 
home construction. Details of the pollution of the air and the river 
were reviewed, as well as the deforestation of surrounding countryside. 
The group was asked, "If you had to make the decision to close down the 
mill or not, what would you decide?" This question served to introduce 
problem solving discussion session number three. 

Prior to the nature-observation walk, subjects eremeela that 
they were to accompany a counsellor, who would indicate to them some 
natural features of the ecology of the area. This information formed 


the basis for problem solving discussion session number four. Upon 
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returning to the camp, they were asked a series of questions relating 

to this information. The questions followed a particular pattern. 
Initially, they consisted of questions of identification of samples 
exhibited by the counsellor. These were followed by questions seeking 
explanations for observations made (e.g. "Why is this stone smooth and 
round?", "Why are trees in the valleys taller than trees on the ridges?"). 
These were followed by questions requiring inference, (e.g. “How are 

the squirrel and the spruce tree interdependent?"). 

The construction of the nature observation blind was preceded 
by an inspection of a beaver dam. The habits of the beaver and signs 
of activity were pointed out by a counsellor. The group was then 
asked to make decisions about where and how to construct the blind so 
that observations of beaver could be made undetected. These decisions 
formed the basis for problem solving discussion session number five. 
Following the construction of the blind, the group was asked to evaluate 
the blind and its effectiveness, and to evaluate how well the group had 
worked together as a team on the project. The evaluations formed the 


basis for problem solving discussion session number six. 
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APPENDIX B 


Descriptive Data on Subjects : Age, Pre-Test and 
Post-Test Information 
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Appendix B 


TABLE \"L 


Descriptive Data on Subjects : Age, Pre-Fest and 


Post-Test Information 
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Keyocor iJablert 


Chronological age 


Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
Vineland Scale of Social Maturity: Social Age 
Coopersmith Behaviour Rating Scale - teacher 
ratings in home rooms 

Sociometric status obtained in home rooms 

- weighted scores 

Sociometric status obtained in home rooms 
-Unweighted scores 

Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory 

Sociometric status obtained at camp 

-weighted scores 

Sociometric status obtained at camp 

- unweighted scores 

Psychomotor performance 

Coopersmith Behaviour Rating Scale - counsellor 
ratings at camp 

Adaptation to the camp environment-ranked scores 
Adaptation to the camp environment-scaled score 
Syntactic maturity 
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APPENDIX C 


Preliminary Probe Quiz to Test for Knowledge 
of the L.Y. Cairns School 
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Preliminary Probe Quiz to Test for Knowledge 


of -thelL. Yi Catrns School 


I am going to give you a short quiz to find out how well you 
know Edmonton. For example, I might ask you where the Strand theatre is 
in Edmonton. You could answer--the theatre is Downtown, or you might 
say Downtown on Jasper or on Jasper Avenue. Each of these answers 
would tell me that you know where it is. If I asked you where Storyland 
Valley Zoo is, or what it is, you could answer by saying it is in the 
West-end or that it is a place where animals are kept on display. 
Remember you must try to tell me where the place is or what people do 
at that place. Now here is your first question. 


1. Where is City Hall? 


ke Me W Mayfair -Park? 

oe ‘ " the Planetarium? 

4. " " the Game Farm? 

ye ‘ " Clarke Staddunt? 

O'. st " the CN railway station? 

hr “ " Jasper Place Composites High School? 
8. ep " RCMP Headquarters? 

of mt " Refinery Row? 
HOG a " Victoria Park Golf Course? 
ates "WwW. P. Wagner School? 


Toy u " the Provincial Legislative Building? 
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the Journal office? 

the Exhibition Grounds? 

the Coronation Swimming Pool? 
the Chateau Lacombe? 

Lb. Ys) Cairns School? 

the CP railway station? 

the War Veterans’ Memorial? 


) 
the Royal Alexandra Hospital? 
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Parents Permission Form 
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Appendix D 
PARENTS PERMISSION FORM 
Outdoor Education Centre Camp Project 
es hereby give permission for my 


son to participate in this project. 
|! understand that every care and precaution will be taken to ensure the 
safety and health of the boy but | will not hold those individuals or 


organizations participating in the project in any way responsible. 


(Signed) 


: (Parent/Guardian) 


| also agree to make the following arrangements for his return home after 


being dropped off by the bus on Friday evening, the 12th of May. 


(Signed) 
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Educational Psychology Department 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Dear Parent: 


Enclosed with this letter you will find a list of articles 
that should be taken to camp. Every effort will be made to ensure 
that belongings are not lost but please ensure that all belongings are 
labelled with the boy's name to assist us in this matter. 


Attached is the schedule of pick-up points. Please have your 
boy at the designated place by 7:30 a.m. If you are unable to get him 
to this point, please phone me immediately at 432-5840. 


All the vehicles will then proceed to Esso Service Station 
on the outskirts of the city on Highway 16. The vehicles will then 
proceed together to Hinton where we plan to arrive well before lunch. 


For the return journey (Friday, 12th) boys will be dropped 
off at the spot they were picked up. We plan to arrive back in Edmonton 
at approximately 6:00 p.m. Please make arrangements for his return 
home from this point and indicate just what these arrangements are in 
the space provided on the ''Parents Permission Form''. 


Yours sincerely, 


M. J. Hughes. 
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Validity of the Bales IPA 
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Validity of the Bales IPA 


The question of the valsgtey of the Bales IPA is 
concerned primarily with the construct validity of the twelve 
categories used for the recording of interaction. Bales (1950), 
does not specifically refer to validation of his scheme but his 
explanations of the development of the scheme may be interpreted 
as evidence of efforts to establish construct validity. In 
referring to the origins of the scheme Bales (1950) states: 


A beginning was made on a strictly empirical ad hoc 

level, by attempting to find out whether or not categories 
could be invented on the spur of the moment to characterize 
the remarks being made. Almost immediately of course, 
repetitions began to occur, and so a preliminary list of 
categories was built up. The list was ordered according to 
theoretical preconceptions and was then tried again 
empirically. (This weaving back and forth between 
theoretical formulation and empirical trial is the 
procedure which has been employed throughout ) (p. vi). 


In establishing his own theoretical framework, Bales (1950), 
notes that he studied twenty-six other schemes which, at the time, 
represented the major schemes in the field of interaction analysis. 
In addition the scheme has undergone numerous revisions. Bales 
(1950), describes the derivation of the present format in the 


following manner: 


The present formulation is the result then of a series of 
some eleven or twelve major revisions and a considerable 
amount of exploratory experience. The number of categories 
separately distinguished has varied from five to eighty- 
seven. The set of categories as it now stands is a kind of 
practical compromise between the demands of theoretical 
adequacy, the curbs introduced by the number and kinds of 
distinction moderately trained observers can make in actual 
scoring situations, and the demand for a reasonable 
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simplicity in the processing of data and the interpretation 
of results...(pp. vii-viii). 


Although the present scheme is the result of theoretical 


ions and empirical trials, its development is based on 


assumptions regarding the nature of small group interaction. 


Bales (1950), expresses the importance of these assumptions as 


follows: 


-.. there is little reason to doubt that human interaction 

on a face-to-face level has at least certain similarities 
where ever we find it. Probably it will be recognized also 
that some more or less identical problems of first-hand 

skills and ethics in human relations are involved for the 
participants in all. The scientific relevance of the 

present procedure is based on these minimum assumptions (p. i). 


The theoretical formulations,the revisions as a result of 


empirical data, together with the basic assumptions regarding the 


nature of interaction, form the basis of the construct validity 


of the Bales IPA. 
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All-Session Interaction Analysis Data 
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Bales' Hypotheses 


Theoretical formulations based on Bales' theory of group 
behaviour were expressed by Bales (1950) as a series of hypotheses. 
The indices of interaction are derived from these hypotheses. 

Hypothesis I is concerned with communication and is 


stated as follows: 


Unless the members of a group are able to establish 
adequate, continuing perception of the situation and 
communication with each other, they are unable to 
co-operate, and hence are subjected to insecurity 
(i.e. to the various threats of isolation, confusion, 
conflict, frustration, deprivation) and will react to 
remove this insecurity by adaptive-instrumental 
activity. Insofar as this is successful, the solution 
will tend to be institutionalized. Insofar as these 
attempts are incomplete, inadequate or unsuccessful, 
the persisting insecurity will result in expressive- 
malintegrative behaviour (p. 138). 


Hypothesis II is concerned with problems of evaluation and 
States; 


Unless the members of a group are able to establish 
adequate, continuing evaluation and inferences as 

to what they consider valuable, desirable, right, 
proper, moral, beneficial, and likely about the 
situation and to each other as persons and as 
solidary sub-groups, they are unable to cooperate 

and hence are subjected to insecurity (i.e. to the 
various threats of isolation, confusion, frustration, 
deprivation) and will react to remove this insecurity 
by adaptive-instrumental activity. Insofar as this 
is successful, the solution will tend to be institut- 
ionalized. Insofar as these attempts are incomplete, 
inadequate or unsuccessful, the persisting insecurity 
will result in expressive-malintegrative behaviour 
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Appendix G 


Hypothesis III is concerned with problems relating to the 


difficulty of control over situation and states: 


Unless the individuals in a group are able to apply 
their efforts and skills to a degree and in a way 
which is actually effective in producing changes in 
the situation, and to feel the degree that their 
efforts are not so efficient as they would like, or 
feel that they should be, they will be subjected to 
frustration or deprivation in varying degrees and 
will react to remove this insecurity by adaptive- 
instrumental activity. Insofar as this is successful, 
the solution will tend to be institutionalized. 
Insofar as these attempts are incomplete, inadequate 
or unsuccessful, the persisting insecurity will result 
in expressive-malintegrative behaviour (p. 143). 


Hypothesis LV is concerned with directiveness of control and 


states: 


Unless individuals in a group are able to exercise 
control over their cooperative efforts in an inte- 
grated way in the one hand, and in the other, unless 
they are able to maintain a delicate limitation as 

to the degree and circumstances under which particular 
members or sub-groups exert their potential power over 
each other through suggestion, persuasion, relative 
prestige, fraud, coercion or physical force, they will 
be unable to cooperate successfully or to satisfy their 
own needs individually and hence are subjected to 
insecurity (to the various threats of conflict, frust- 
ration, deprivation) and will react to remove this 
insecurity by adaptive-instrumental activity. Insofar 
as this is successful, the solution will tend to be 
institutionalized. Insofar as these attempts Bre ios 
incomplete, inadequate, or unsuccessful, the persisting 
insecurity will result in expressive-malintegrative 


behaviour (p. 145). 
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APPENDIX H 


Behaviour Rating Scale (Coopersmith, 1967) 
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Appendix H 


Behaviour Rating Scale (Coopersmith, 1967) 


1, Does this child adapt easily to new situations, feel comfortable in new set- 
tings, enter easily into new activities? 


always usually sometimes seldom — never 


2. Does this child hesitate to express his opinions, as evidenced by extreme 
caution, failure to contribute, or a subdued manner in speaking situations? 


always sometimes seldom never 


usually 


3. Does this child become upset by failures or other strong stresses as evidenced 
by such behaviors as pouting, whining, or withdrawing? 


——always usually sometimes seldom —__never 


4. How often is this child chosen for activities by his classmates? Is his com- 
panionship sought for and valued? 


——_—always usually sometimes seldom never 


5. Does this child become alarmed or frightened easily? Does he become very 
restless or jittery when procedures are changed, exams are scheduled or strange 
individuals are in the room? 


always usually _____sometimes —— seldom — never 


6. Does this child seek much support and reassurance from his peers or the 
teacher, as evidenced by seeking their nearness or frequent inquiries as to 
whether he is doing well? 


always usually sometimes — seldom never 


When this child is scolded or criticized, does he become either very aggressive 
or very sullen and withdrawn? 


= 


never 


always usually sometimes — seldom 


8. Does this child deprecate his school work, grades, activities, and work products? 
Does he indicate he is not doing as well as expected? 


never 


always usually sometimes ____seldom 


9. Does this child show confidence and assurance in his actions toward his teach- 
ers and classmates? 


——_—always usually sometimes — seldom — never 


10. To what extent does this child show a sense of self-esteem, self-respect, and 
appreciation of his own worthiness? 


weak 


very strong strong medium — mild 


11. Does this child publicly brag or boast about his exploits? 


—__—always usually sometimes — seldom — never, 


12. Does this child attempt to dominate or bully other children? 


—_—always usually sometimes seldom never || 


13. Does this child continually seek attention, as evidenced by such behaviors as 
speaking out of turn and making unnecessary noises? 


—_——always usually — sometimes ——seldom — never 
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APPENDIX I 


Self-Esteem Inventory (Coopersmith, 1967) 
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APPENDIX J 


Order of Presentation of Problem Solving 
Discussion Sessions 
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Appendix J 


Order of Presentation of Problem 


Solving Discussion Sessions 


Group 1 Group 3 


Problem Solving Discussion Session Session Numbers 
1. Plan a day long hike 3 i 5 
2. Evaluate the day long hike 4 2 6 
3. Discuss the merits of closing 

down the pulp mill 5 3} it 
4, Identify objects of, and 

report on, the local ecology 6 4 2 
5. Plan the construction of a 

nature observation blind 1 5 3 
6. Evaluate the construction of , , : 


a nature observation blind 
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APPENDIX K 


Follow-Up Interview Format 
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Appendix K 
Follow-Up Interview Format 
The interview was conducted in an informal manner. The 


boys were asked to start from the beginning of the trip and relate 
all they could remember about the camp. When they indicated they 
were finished, any necessary additional questions were asked, but 
again every effort was made to encourage the boys to talk spontan- 
eously about their experiences. The following were the general 
areas investigated. 
1. Enjoyment of the camp experiences. 
2. Most memorable experience. 
3. Reaction to each task. 
4, Reaction to discussion sessions. 
5. Reaction to recording equipment. 
6. Relationship with group leader and counsellors. 
7. Relationship in own group. 
8. Attitude towards other boys at the camp. 
9. What memories they have of other boys. 
10. Attitude to having to make decisions for themselves. 


11. Attitude towards their own group and group tasks, 
cabin chores etc. 


12. Attitudes or values held by other group members. 
13. Personal reactions - loneliness, anxiety etc. 
14. Negative experiences - bullying, teasing etc. 


15. Funniest or best thing that happened at the camp. 
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APPENDIX L 


Social Psychological Directions for All 
Subjects and Summary of Bales’ Three Role Types 
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Appendix L 
Summary of Bales' Three Role Types 


Type UNF 


The member located in the upward-negative-forward part of 
the group space by his fellow members seems dominating and 
unfriendly and takes the initiative in the value- or task- 
oriented direction. He assumes moral superiority over the 
others in the group and regards himself as the authority and 
the guardian of the moral and legal order. In the realization 
of his own values he seems to be trying to move toward 
autocratic authority. "In most groups it's better to choose 
somebody to take charge and run things and then hold him 
responsible, even if he does some things the members don't 
like." "Obedience and respect for authority are the most 
important virtues children should learn." (Bales, 1970, p. 220) 


Type UF 


The member located in the upward-forward part of the group 
space by his fellow members takes the initiative or leadership 
in giving suggestions to the group. He seems ascendant, value- 
and task-oriented, but at the same time strictly impersonal, 
or affectively neutral, neither consistently friendly nor 
unfriendly. In the realization of his own values he seems to 
be trying to move toward group loyalty and cooperation. 'An 
individual finds himself in merging with a social group, 
joining with others in resolute and determined activity for the 
realization of social goals." "A group cannot get their job 
done without voluntary cooperation from everybody." (Bales, 
1970, De 2135) 


Type UPF 


The member located in the upward-positive-forward part of 
the group space by his fellow members seems ascendant and 
friendly, but he also takes the initiative in leading the 
group as a whole in the task- or value-oriented direction. 

In the realization of his own values he seems to be trying to 
move toward social solidarity and progress at the same time. 
"A good group is democratic--the members should talk things 
over and decide unanimously what should be done." (Bales, 


1970, p. 208) 
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Appendix M 
Key for Correlation Table 
I id ee ne ee eee 


Item No. Code Variable 


i CR Bales' index: Direct access to resources 
2 BR Bales' index: Indirect access to resources 
3 ADR Bales' index: Positive reactions 
4 GS Bales' index: Generalized status 
5 MB Bales' index: Maladaptive behaviour 
6 DC Bales' index: Difficulty of communication 
7 DE Bales' index: Difficulty of evaluation 
8 DCS Bales' index: Difficulty of control over situation 
9 DiCo Bales' index: Directiveness of control 
10 O-A Bales' index: Overall 
had) fag Be Productive thinking 1: . Originality 
12 Pi Productive thinking 2: Elaboration 
13 PI3 Productive thinking 3: Fluency 
14 SM Syntactic maturity: Words per T-unit 
15 BRL Behaviour rating l 
16 BR2 Behaviour rating 2 
7 SE Self-esteem inventory: Self-esteem 
18 SS1 Sociometric status 1 
19 SS2 Sociometric status 2 
20 SS3 Sociometric status 3 
VAL SS4 Sociometric status 4 
22 PP Psychomotor performance (actual score) 
23 V Vineland Social Maturity Scale 
24 WISC Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
25 ABl Adaptation to the camp environment (Rank order) 


26 AB2 Adaptation to the camp environment (Scaled) 
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APPENDIX N 


ANOVA Summary Table 
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Appendix N 


Key for Table 19 


Chronological age 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
Vineland Scale of Social Maturity: Social Age 
Coopersmith Behaviour Rating Scale - teacher 
ratings in home rooms 

Sociometric status obtained in home rooms 

- weighted scores 

Sociometric status obtained in home rooms 
-Unweighted scores 

Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory 

Sociometric status obtained at camp 

- weighted scores 

Sociometric status obtained at camp 

-unweighted scores 

Psychomotor performance 

Coopersmith Behaviour Rating Scale - counsellor 
ratings at camp 

Adaptation to the camp environment-ranked scores 
Adaptation to the camp environment-scaled score 
Syntactic maturity 
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